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The  present  review  of  agricultural  market  and 
price  policies  in  foreign  countries  represents  a  summary 
of  a  more  extensive  background  studj7"  undertaken  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  work  of  developing  foreign 
markets  for  United  States  farm  products. 

Any  effort  at  successful  marketing  policies  and 
marketing  arrangements  -  any  appraisal  of  foreign  demand 
and  competition  -  must  take  into  account  the  trade,  price, 
and  production  policies  practiced  in  foreign  countries.  . .. 
A  knowledge  of  these  policies  and  their  causes  is  a 
basis  for  gauging  the  extent  to  which  normal  production 
and  market  factor's     can  be  effective,  and  whether  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  competitive  strength  of  American 
agriculture  in  attempting  to  maintain  our  foreign  out- 
lets.   Such  knowledge  is  also  an  essential  prerequisite 
for  effective  United  States  dealings  with  other  countries 
in  trade  negotiations. 

The  policies  here  reviewed  include  highly  diversified 
forms  of  government  intervention,  which  are  subject  to  . 
constant  change.    It  should  therefore  be  noted  that  the 
present  descriptions  apply  to  the  situation  prior  to 
June  1953. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKET  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Introduction 


The  past  quarter  of  a  century,  beginning  roughly  with  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930 »s,  has  witnessed  the  development  of  exceedingly  active 
agricultural  policies  in  practically  all  countries.    These ' policies,  and  the 
developments  that  caused  their  adoption,  have  exerted  a  profound  influence 
on  American  agricultural  exports,  as  on  international  trade  in  general. 

During  the  depression,  the  primary  aim  of  agricultural  policy  everywhere 
(outside  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  sealed-off  economy)  was  to  halt  the  head- 
long fall  in  domestic  farm  prices.    In  pursuit,  of  this  aim,  and  to  safeguard 
the  balance  of  payments,  governments  intervened  strongly  in  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products,  principally  through  rigid  trade  regulations  and  other 
farm  price  supports.  If 

Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  government  controls  over  agri- 
cultural oroduction,  trade  and  food  consumption  were  generally  intensified. 
Ilany  of  the  wartime  controls  have  since  been  relaxed.    But  government  inter- 
vention in  agriculture  remains  more  widespread  and  far-reaching  than  before 
the  war,  most  foreign  countries  employing  it  in  connection  with  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  continuing  and  much  more  difficult  balance-of -payments, 
particularly  the  dollar,  problem. 

Increased  agricultural  production  is  x-jidely  considered  one  of  the 
potentially  important  dollar  savers,  and  therefore  an  essential  part  of  any 
plan  to  eliminate  the  dollar  deficit.    It  is  the  principal  means  whereby 
underdeveloped  countries  can  increase  their  foreign  exchange  earnings,  and 
so  advance  economic  development  programs.    The  need  to  reduce  the  dollar 
deficit  and  increase  foreign  exchange  earnings  lias  also  abetted  the  pro- 
tectionist tendencies  abroad  that  were  already  vigorous  before  the  war.  As 
a  result,  agricultural  policy  in  most  countries  is  more  actively  engaged 
than  ever  before  in  developing  agricultural  production, 

Plans  to  promote  production  include  agricultural  production  in  dependent 
as  well  as  independent  territories,  in  agricultural  exporting  as  well  as 
importing  countries.    They  have  been  drawn  up  both  by  individual  govern- 
ments and  by  groups  of  governments  in  cooperation.    They  call  for  higher 
productivity  through  improvement  of  farming  techniques  and  agrarian  reform, 
as  well  as  for  increased  production  through  market  and  price  controls. 

It  is  with  these  controls,  which  have  limited  the  working  of  a  market 
and  price  economy  to  a  formidable  extent,  that  the  present  report  is  con- 
cerned.   The  principal  types  of  market  and  price  controls,  used  in  one 


y    For  a  review  'of  depression  policies  abroad  before  the  war,  see  "World 
Trade  Barriers  in  Relation  to  American  Agriculture,"  Senate  Document  No,  70, 
73rd  Congress,  1st  session,  Washington,  1933$  and  "Foreign  Agricultural 
Policies  -  a  Review  and  Appraisal,"  Foreign  Agriculture,  January  and 
February  1938. 
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combination  or  another  in  all-  -countries,  are  listed  on  the  following  page. 
The  actual  combination  now  being  used  in  countries  that  are  important  to 
American  agriculture,  either  as  customers  or  competitors,  is  briefly  outlined 
in  the  body  of  the  report.    The  countries  have  been  grouped  by  regions,  each 
regional  section  being  prefaced  by  a  statement  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
The  share  of  the  various  regions  in  United  States  trade  in  agricultural 
products  is  given  on  p.  Ij.. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  following  foreign  countries,  like  the 
United  States,  are  (as  of  June  IS,  1953)  members  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT), 


Hestern  Europe 

Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

West  Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Non-jay 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 


Latin  America 

Brazil 

Chile 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Haiti 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Middle  East 
Turkey 


Far 


Burma 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Pakistan 


Other  countries 

Australia. . . 

Canada 

Finland  . 

New  Zealand  . 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Union  of  South  Africa- 


iron  Curtain  Countries 


Czechoslovakia  1/ 


GATT  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  agreements  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  tariffs,  designed  to  expand  international  trade  on  a  mutually  advantage- 
ous, non-discriminatory  basis.    Each  agreement  specifies  the  tariffs  to  be 
reduced  (or  bound  against  increase).    All  of  the  agreements  have  the  same 
provisions  regarding  quotas,  subsidies,  customs  formalities,  exchange  control, 
state,  trading,  and  other  general  matters  that  can  impair  the  advantages  of 
tariff  reductions.    However,  under  the  GATT  provisions  permitting  quantita- 
tive restrictions  and  discrimination  for  balance-of-payments  purposes,  most 
members  other  than  dollar  countries  still  retain  strict  control  over  their 
imports. 


At  the  same  tine,  a  tendency  to  relax  import  controls  as  between  non- 
dollar countries  has  been  manifested.    Thus,  a  move  to  liberalize  trade  among 
T;Jest  European  countries  was  initiated  in  ±9k9-%Of  and  consideration  is  now 
being  given  to  proposals  for  European  agricultural  integration,  some  of  the 
proponents  even  advocating  a  true  common  European  market  that  would  put  the 
spur  of  free  competition  to  :Jest  European  agriculture.    As  yet,  however,  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  real  retreat,  in  Europe  or  any  other  continent,  from 
the  "policy  of  high  protection  for  agriculture. 

17    Czechoslovakia  joined  the  G-ATT  before  the  Cormunists  seized  power  there. 
After  that  event,  the  United  States  took  the  initiative  in  terminating  the 
GATT  as  it  applied  between  the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia. 


PRINCIPAL  TYPES  OF  MARKET  AND  PRICE  CONTROLS 


A.  Internal  controls 

1.  Fixed  prices  to  farmers,  with  or  -without  a  purchase  guarantee. 

2.  Fixed  wholesale  or  retail  prices  of  foodstuffs, 

3.  Schemes  for  ensuring  parity  prices  or  parity  income  for  agricultur 

[j.  Direct  subsidies,  on  acreage  or  production,  or  subsidized  prices 
for  farm  requisites, 

5>.  Mixing  regulations  (e.g.  domestic  products  with  imported  wheat, 
butter  with  margarine). 

6.  Production  regulations, 

7.  Compulsory  deliveries  of  farm  products  at  fixed  prices, 

8.  Flow-to-market  regulations. 

9.  Indirect  aids  through  government  support  for  such  projects  as  land 
reclamation,  land  reform,  cheaper  credit  facilities,  and  so  forth. 
These  indirect  aids  are  not  treated  in  this  qpeport, 

B.  Trade  controls 

1.  Foreign  exchange  controls,  with  or  without  differential  exchange 
rates, 

2.  Quantitative  control  of  imports  and  exports  by  quotas,  embargoes 
and  licenses,  connected  or  not  with  exchange  controls. 

3.  State  trading  or  trade  monopolies,  with  or  without  long-terra 
buying  contracts, 

iu  Bilateral  trade  and  payments  agreements,  based  on  exchange 
controls,  quantitative  trade  controls  and/or  state  trading 
practices  in  one  or  usually  both  countries, 

5.  Regional  preferences  in  the  form  of  preferential  tariffs  or 
quotas,  within  a  uniform  currency  area  or  crossing  currency-area 

•  boundaries, 

6.  -  Clearing  unions,  with  specific  trade  liberalization  made 

possible  by  easier  payments  arrangements.. 

7.  Tariffs  and  import  fees. 

8.  Direct  export  subsidies. 
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United  States  trade  in  agricultural  products 

by  regions  and  commodities,  1952  1/  ■ 


A.  By, regions 

Exports      Imports  Exports  .  Imports 

Million  dollars  Percent 


a.,  40  j) 

d.<JL\. 

00 

Far  East 

915 

1,031 

26.7 

22.8 

latin  America 

592 

17-.3 

U9.7 

Canada 

259 

261 

7.5  . 

6.2 

iUO 

9  "3 

Africa  3/ 

65 

330 

1.9 

7.3 

Oceania 

30 

227 

.9  . 

5.0 

Iron  Curtain  Europe,  incl. 

USSR  negl. 

'   16 

negl. 

.It 

Total. 

3sh27 

* 

I;,518 

100,0 

100.0 

Ti^TO  Pi  v**h  ^ 

Imports 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

Grain 

1,U£2 

Coffee,  cocoa,  tea 

1,593 

Cotton  and  linters 

371; 

Rubber 

619 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

30I4 

Fibers 

583 

Emits,  nuts,  vegetables 

251 

Sugar  and  molasses 

U66 

Tobacco 

2U5 

Grains  and 

feeds 

21a 

Meat,  dairy  products,  eggs 

M 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

223 

Other 

127 

Meat,  dairy 

products,  e^gs 

188 

Fats,  oils, 

oilseeds 

153 

Total 

3,U27 

Hides,  skins,  bristles, 

feathers 

•■'  105 

Other 

3a7 

Total  U.518 

•  1 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/    All  European  countries  excluding  the  Iron  Curtain  areas. 

3/    Excluding  Egypt,  which  is  here  grouped  with  the  Middle  East. 


WESTERN  EUROPE  l/ 
General  statement 


Western  Europe,  which  includes  17  countries  with  a  total  population  of 
more  than  280,000,000,  is  a  densely-populated,  highly-industrialized  region. 
Agriculture  has  also  been  intensively  developed;  the  highest  national- 
average  crop  and  livestock  yields  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
But  the  30  percent  of  the  region's  working  population  that  engages  in 
agriculture  produces  hardly  70  percent  of  the  region's  high-level  food 
supply,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  farm-grown  raw  materials  required  "by 
its  industry. 

Exchange  of  manufactured  goods  for  food  and  raw  materials,  developed 
under  a  trade  polioy  essentially  liberal  for*  many  decades,  permitted  an 
increase  in.  living  standards  to  the  relatively  high  levols  that  have  long 
prevailed  in  most  Western  European  countries.    'They  became  the  great  outlet 
for  world  agricultural  exports,  which  were  stimulated  not  only  by  Europoan 
demand  but  also  by  large  European  investments  overseas,  now  mostly  liquidated. 

With  the  rise  of  industry  ih:  other  continents  in  the  inter-  and 
postwar  per i'ods  and  tho  financial  losses  suffered  during  two  world  wars,  the 
dominant'  economic  problem  of  Western  Europe  has  been  how  to  pay  for  its 
import  requirements  while  holding  the  sacrifice  of  its  living  standards 
to  a  minimum.    In  attempting  to  arrive  at  :a  solution  of  this  problem, 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  restriction  of  imports  and  a  drive  toward 
increased  food  self-sufficiency. 

Agricultural  productivity  programs,  designed  to  increase  output 
through  better  farming  techniques  and  usually  land  reclamation  and 
improvements  in  the  agrarian  structure,  have  been  adopted  in  all  West 
European  countries.    But,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  brief  state- 
ments on  individual  countries,  they  all  also  rely  heavily  on  the  encourage- 
ment to  production  afforded  by  domestic  price-supports  in  a  market 
sheltered  from  foreign  competition  by  tariffs  and  quantitative  regulation 
of  imports.    Efforts  to  rcduoo  trade  barriers  among  West  Europoan  countries 
have  been  raado  under  the  trade  liberalization  (i.e.  quota  relaxation) 
program  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (whose 
members  include  all  West  European  countries  except  Spain)  and  the  European 
Payments  Union.    Reduced  trade  barriers'  among  West  European  countries 
arc  also  contemplated  in  the  proposed  schemes  for  European  agricultural 
integration.    At  present,  however,  agriculture  in  West  European  countries 
is  about  as  well  protected  against  oompetit  ion  from  xvithin  as  from  without 
the  region.  .. 


1/  All  European  countries  excluding  the  Iron  Curtain  areas,  Finland,  and 


Yugoslavia, 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


1.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the -world *s  largest  importer  of  agricultural 
products.    Though  its  share  in  United  States  agricultural  exports  dropped 
from  one-third  before  the  war  to  one-tenth  in  the  postwar  period  1948  and 
1952,  it  remains  one  of  the  three  most  important  foreign  outlets  for  American 
agriculture-.  . 

2.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the  gainfully-employed,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  engaged  in  agriculture ,  which  provides  only  3. percent  of  the  country's 
total  national  income.    Farming  is  mainly  of  the  mixed  type,  namely,  a 
combination  of  crops  and  livestock.    British  farms  are  fairly  large  by 
European  but  not  by  American  standards.   'Mechanization  is  advanced  in  the 
main  agricultural  areas. 

3.  An  expansion  program  for  agriculture,  adopted  during  the  last  war, 
has  been  continued  throughout  the  postwar  years  and  strengthened  by  the 
enactment  of  an  Agriculture  Act  in  1947.-    As  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
minimum  prices  for  fat  cattle,  she.op,.  pigs,  milk,  eggs,'  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,,  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and  wool  have  been  guaranteed  two  to  four 
years  in  advance,  and  farmers  have  been  assured  markets  for  the  entire 
output.    The  government  has  also  long  maintained  rigid  controls  over  the 
importation,  distribution  and  prices,  down  to  the  consumer  level,  of  many 
agricultural  products.    Consumer  prices  fixed  for  bread,  flour,  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  margarine,  potatoes,  tea,  and  rationed  meat,  cheese  and  cooking  fat 
have  been -less  than  the  prices  paid  producers,  state  subsidies  covering  the 
difference..    Under  the  present  government,  food  subsidies  are  being  reduced 
and  many  controls  relaxed, 

4.  Control  over  agricultural  imports  is  exercised  through  government 
import  monopolies  for  some  commodities  and  a  strict  licensing  system  for 
the  remainder.    Most  imports  from  dollar  and  other  hard  currency  countries 
are  prohibited  or  require  special  licenses.    A  renewed  balance  of  payments 
crisis  in  1951-52  brought  further  restriction  of  agricultural  imports  from 
the  United  States,1  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  below.     It  also  resulted 
in  the  tightening  temporarily  of  the  once-relaxed  restrictions  on  imports 
from  European  Payments  Union  countries.    With  the  improvement  of  the  British 
balance  .of  payments  imports  of  agricultural  products  from  outside  the 
sterling  area,  including  several  commodities  from  the  United  States,  increased 
in  the  first  part  of  1953. 

The  margin  of  tariff  preference  accorded  British  countries  has  been 
reduced,  but  these  modifications  have  been  largely  offset  in  the  postwar 
years  by  long-term  bulk  purchase  arrangements  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  Commonwealth  countries.  ■  These  agreements  have  not  only  ensured 
the  British  a  steady  supply  of  non-dollar  food  products,  particularly  meat, 
sugar  and  dairy  products,  but  have  also  operated  as  an  incentive  to  increase 
production  in  many  Commonwealth  areas. 
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United  States-United  Kingdom  trade  in  agricultural  products 

for  selected  periods 

Million  dollars' 
U.S.  exports  •  U.S.  imports 


Average 

Average 

1935-39 

1951 

1952 

1935-39 

1  1951 

1952 

Cotton 

69,9 

99.6 

87,5 

W  ool 

4,8 

D,  0 

Tobacco 

85.3 

147,0 

36.3 

Wool 

t<ncat; 

grease 

o 
•  <i 

£  «  O 

&  flour  _ 

9.5  ■ 

'■■  89.1 

35.3 

■    •  Hides 

C  orn 

5.2 

•  45.3 

61.0 

&  skins 

1.2 

1.9 

2.8 

Lard 

9.3 

46.7 

17.6 

Cocoa 

Fruit 

'  33  .6 

4.9 

6.5 

&  choc. 

ncgl,- 

3.1 

.9 

Other  .  • 

:  36.9 

68,4 

29.9 

Biscuits 

Total 

249.7 

501.0 

273.9 

&  wafers 

.1 

.6 

.9  - 

Other 

17.4 

5.9 

5.1 

Total 

23.6 

17.1 

19.0 

FRANCE 


1,  Metropolitan  France  is  more ;ncarly  self-sufficient  in  food  than 
any  of  the  other  large  Tfest  .European  countries*  ".  It  is,  nevertheless, 

an  important  importer  of  agricultural  products,  r.nd  an  important  customer 
of  American  agriculture  (sec  table  be low), 

2,  ,The  agriculture  .of  Frounce  is  mostly  of  the  diversified  type. 
Franco  is,  however,  the  world*s  largest  specialized  producer  of  wino. 
Farms,  the  majority  owner-opcratcd>  are  fairly  large,  judged  by  Vfest 
European  standards,  but  thoy.arc  often  badly  fragmented.  Agricultural 
resources  have  not  been  as  intensively  used  in  France  as  in  the  more 
densely-populated  countries  of  Yfestern  Europe,  and  there  are  therefore 
greater  possibilities  of  expanding  production. 

3,  French  agriculture  is  highly  protected  by  import  restrictions 
and  price  guarantees.    Farm  prices  for  grain,  sugar  beets  and  oilseeds 
are  fixed,.. and . reviewed  or  adjusted  each  year.    These  fixed  prices 
(minimurri,  for  rye,  feed  grains  and 'oilseeds)  arc  supplemented  by  purchase 
guarantees.    In  fact,  all  .wheat  in  excess  of  specified  farm  requirements 
must  be  sold  to  authorized  agents,  and  its  disposal  is  regulated  by  the 
government-controlled  Office  of.  Cereals,  which  has  a  monopoly  on  foreign 
trade  in  both  bread  and  feed  grains'.    Fluid  milk  prices  arc  also  fixed,  V 
but  there  is  no  purchase  guarantee.    Butter  and  cheese  prices  arc 
influenced  by  means  of  foreign  trade  controls  and,  for  butter,  a  storage 
program.    Importation  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  monopolized  by  the 
government-controlled  National  Group  for  Dairy  Products.    Wholes  axe  mca*c 


priccs  arc  not  fixed,  but  the  various  depcrtracnts  may  fix  maximum  retail 
prices,    viino  is  a  special  problem  in  surplus  disposal;  acreage  under 
vines  is  strictly  controlled,'  and  the  wine  market  is  supported  through  a 
complicated-  system  "involving  compulsory  storage,  regulation  of  the 
flow  to  market,  and  distillation  into  alcohol  of  part  of  the  surplus. 
Tobacco  production  is  controlled  by  a  state  monopoly,  and  rice  is  heavily 
subsidized  out  of  a  levy  on  imports, 

4,  France  belongs  to  the  high-tariff  -countries,.    Imports  are  also 
subject  to  quantitative  controls.    At  one'  time  relaxed  for  imports  from' 
European  countric*s,  quantitative  controls  arc  now  being  rigidly  applied,, 
following  a  renewed  balance  of  payments  crisis  in  France,  m  Preferential 
treatment  is  generally  accorded  to  products  from  French  overseas  terri- 
tories which  in  turn  commonly  grant  preference  to  French  products,  Some- 
French  agricultural  exports  have  also  benefited  from  export  subsidies, 
for  example,  wheat  exported  under  the  International  vJhcat  Agreement,,  and 
sugar.  fftrP*    »  *llS 


United  States 

-French  trade  in 

agricultural  products, 

1952 

Mill  ion 

dollars 

U.S.  exports 

U.S.  imports 

Cotton  and  lintcrs 

59,9 

Wine 

-7,8 

Grains  and  preparations 

.  38.7 

Feathers,  crude 

4.8 

Tobacco 

5.1 

Fats  and  oils 

4.1 

Fats  and  oils 

1.5 

Wool 

2.6 

Other 

3,6 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

2«1 

Total 

108.8 

Fruits,  nuts,  vcg. 

•1.7 

Che  cso 

1,2 

Other  • 

6.6 

Total 

30,9 

BELGIUM 


1.  Belgium  is  a  highly- industrialized j  densely-populated  country, 
an  importer  of  raw  materials  and  an  exporter  of  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products.    It  also  imports  large  quantities  of  food,  for 
domestic  agriculture  supplies  only  55  percent  of  the  population's  food 
needs.     Imports  of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  make 
Belgium  one  of  the  leading  foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products 
(sec  table  below) 0 
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2.  Natural  conditions  favor  livestock  raising  in  Belgium,  and 
"livestock  products  account  for  about  throe-fourths  of  farm  income.  Most 
farms  arc  very  smell,  and  extreme  parcc  11a t ion  of  the  land  is  a  further 
hindrance  for  efficient  farming  methods e    Ivlany  small  holdings  "belong 

to  industrial  workers  and  arc  largely  operated  by  other  family  members. 
But  very  intensive  cultivation^  involving  much  labor  and  heavy  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers,  produces  outstanding  crop  yields  per  acre  and 
very  high  milk  yields  per  cow« 

3.  Belgium  has  never,  at  least  not  in  peacetime,  resorted  to  the 
detailed  production,  price  and  marketing  regulations  for  farm  products 
that  have  been  common  in  many  West  European  countries,    Belgian  farmers 
nevertheless  enjoy  considerable  protection,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
import  restrictions.    Furthermore,  "directive  prices^"  based  on  calcu- 
lated cost  of  production,  are  established  by  the  government  for  "wheat, 
potatoes,  dairy  products,  eggs  and  pork.     These  prices  arc  not  guaranteed 
prices,  but  efforts  arc  made  in  various  ways  to  approach  or  maintain 
them.    For  wheat,  for  instance,   compulsory  admixture  of  domestic  wheat 

in  all  flour  milled  assures  the  farmer  of  a  market  for  his  brcadgrain. 
A  so-called  " inport  calendar"  for  fruits  and  vegetables  defines  the 
period  during  which  imports  of  each  major  product  arc  banned.    The  price 
of  sugar  beets  is  fixed  in  agreements  between  gravers  and  sugar  factories; 
it  is  protected  through  a  high  import  duty  on  sugar.     Import  licensing 
protects  livestock  production*     There;  is  a  direct  subsidy  on  cheese. 

4.  Under  the  "Benelux"  agreement,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and 
Luxembourg  have  a  common  tariff  and  imports  between  the  three  countries 
should  theoretically  be  free.    But  a  minimum  price  applies  to  a  number 
of  important  agricultural  products  when  imported  from  the  Netherlands , 
Duties  on  most  agricultural  imports  from  other  countries  are  low,  but, 
as  indicated  above,  Belgium  effectively  protects  agriculture  by  other 
means.    Exchange  controls  have  not  been  very  restrictivcly  applied  in 
Belgium,   one  of  the  few  European  countries  that  have  not  suffered  seriously 
from  postwar  balance  of  payments  problcms0 


United  States-Be Igian  l/  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 
U.S.  exports  "~  U.S.  imports 


Grains  and  preparations 

66,7 

Fats  and  oils 

4.6 

Cotton  r.nd  lintcrs 

26.3 

Ossein 

1.5 

Fats  and  oils 

13  „4 

Flax 

1*2 

Tobacco 

6e6 

Other 

4.-4 

Fruit- 

6,9 

Total 

11.7 

Other 

704 

Total 

12703 

1/    Including  Luxembourg. 


THE  HETHERU.5JDS 
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1.  The  Lie thcr lends  is  important  both  o.s  an  importer  and  exporter  of 
agricultural  products.    It  competes  with  American  agriculture  in  markets 
for  livestock  products,  end.  c.t  the  sane  time  constitutes  one  of  the  leading 
outlets  far:  American  exports  of  grains,  including' flour,- cotton  and  fats 
(sec  table  bclcw)» 

2.  Dutch  agriculture  is  highly  developed  and  specialized,  due  to  densit 
of  population,-  nearness  to  rarkets  of  other  industrialized  nations,  and 
easy  transportation  by  river  and  sea.    Farms- arg  medium    to  snail  in  size, 
and  are  generally  family- operated*    Dutch  farmers  w©rk  their  land  intensively 
and,  in  addition,  convert  imparted  foodstuffs  into  livestock  products  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export* 

3.  Netherlands  agricultural  policies  arc  at  once  comprehensive  and 
flexible,  and  changes  arc  constantly  taking  place.    Protective  measures 
aim  at  security  of  subsistence  on  well-managed  holdings;  competitive 
prices  for  export  products;  and  relatively  stable  consumer  prices.  These 
goals  call  for  efforts  to  encourage  or  discourage  production  of  individual 
commodities  in  accordance  with  sales  possibilities  and  deficit  or  surplus 
positions  in  individual  commodities.    To  this  end,  direct  production 
control,  import  and  export  fees,  subsidies,  guaranteed  prices,  compulsory 
deliveries,  and  government  purchasing  and  selling  may  be  and  have  been 
used  in  varying  degree  and  in  various  combinations  through  the  last  two 
decades, 

• 

Various  Control  Beards  determine  and  carry  out  specific  moasurcs 
concerning  individual  products,  final  overall  authority  resting  with  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.    Fees  "are  paid  into  and  subsidies  out  of  an 
Agricultural  Equalization  Fund,  which  also  receives  regular  budget  funds. 
For  the  dairy  industry,  there  is  a  Dairy  Fund, 

In  194  9,  the  detailed  price-fixing  that  had  prevailed  after  tho  war 
was  replaced 'by  guaranteed  prices  for  "strategic"  products:  milk,  pork, 
sugar,  wheat,  starch  potatoes,  and  rape  oil.    These  prices,  based  on 
costs,  have  to  a  large  extent  been  below  world  market  prices,  but  the 
control  mechanism  may  at  any  time  be  used  to  pay  farmers  more  than  world 
pr  ices, 

4.  The  common  tariff  of  the  No  thcr  lands ,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  is 
low  for  most  agricultural  products  other  than  sugar.    However,  under 
the  market  regulation  system  outlined  above,  imports  and  import  prices 
can  be  and  are  effectively  manipulated. 
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United  States'—Netherlands  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 
U.S.  exports  IUS.  imports 


Grains  and  preparations 

64*7 

Meat  products 

17.7 

Cotton 

29.3 

Nursery  stock 

11.7 

Fats  and  oils 

34  ol 

Dairy  products 

4  .4 

Tobacco 

16*4- 

Fats  and  oils 

2.5 

Fruit 

5.4 

Other 

15.3 

Other 

9.  4 

Total 

51.6 

Total 

159P3 

< 

DENMARK 


1.  Though  small  in  size  and  population,  Denmark  is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  exporters  of  butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  and  has  smaller  surpluses  of 
other  agricultural  products.    A  net  exporter  of  food,  it  offers  only  a  small 
outlet  for  United  States  agricultural  exports  (see  table  below).    It  is, 
however,  one  of  our  formidable  competitors  in  markets  for  livestock  products . 

2.  Farming  in  Denmark  is  almost  exclusively  nixed  farming,  with  major 
emphasis  on  livestock  production.    The  family  farm  predominates.  Climate 
and  topography  favor  agriculture,  and  intensive  application  of  manure  and 
fertilizer  has  greatly  increased  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  Most 
of  the  processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  much  of  the 
purchasing  of  farm  requisites  are  done  cooperatively, 

3.  Danish  agricultural  policy,  which  during  the'  depression  had 
resorted  to  various  forms  of  protection,  dees  not  contain  much  protection 
at  the  present  time*    There  is  no  direct  regulation  of  production,  though 
sugar  beets  are  grown  under  contract  with  sugar  factories  which  have  a 
monopoly  on  sugar  processing  and  trade.    The  beet  price  paid  the  grower, 
as  well  as  the  sugar  prices  charged  the  consumer,  are  fixed  by  the 
government.    Since  the  war,  it  has  been  below  the  world  price.    Until  the 
spring  of  1953  grain  prices  and  the  use  of  breadgrains  were  regulated  by 
an  annual  grain  law,  but  no  such  law  has  been  enacted  for  the  1953  crop. 
Prices  for  livestock  products  depend  on  prices  obtainable  in  export  markets. 
Exports  are  generally  not  subsidized.    There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  consumer 
subsidies  on  rye  bread  and  milk,  '  ..  : 

4-.  Danish  tariffs  are  low,  but  foreign  trade  is  controlled.  All 
imports  are  subject  to  licensing  except  insofar  as  they  are  placed  on 
a  free  list  or  liberalized  under  the  trade  liberalization  program  of 
the  OSEC.    Exports  of  agricultural  products  are  centralized,  and 
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arc  handled  by  r.  scries  of  committees ,  eaoh  concerned  with  ono  product 
or  ret. ted  products.    A  special  aspect  of  the  export  trade  in  livestock 
products  is  the  long-torn,  commodity  agreements  v/ith  the  United  Kingdom, 
Denmark.1  s  .largest --.customer,  under  -which  "butter,  bacon  and  eggs  arc  sold, 
both  prices  and  quantities  being  stipulated.    Those  prices  have  generally 
been  lower  than  the  prices  obtained  in  secondary  markets. 

United  States-Danish  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Hill  ion  dollars 

U.S«  imports 


U.S.  exports 

Cotton  and  lintcrs 
Tobacco 

Grains  and  preparations 

Fats  and  oils 

Other 

Total 


5.6 
5.1 
2.8 

20.1 


Moat  products 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds 

Dairy  products 

Other 

Total 


NGR7/AY 


1.  Norway's  inports  form  a  large  part  of  its  supplies  of  agricultural 
products,  but  total  import  requirements  for  its  population  of  less  than 
3,500,000  arc  snail.     It  is  a  minor,  though  not  unimportant,  foreign 
customer  of  American  agriculture  (sec  table  below), 

2.  Norway's  mountainous  topography  and  northerly  location  seriously 
limit  agricultural  pursuits.     Less  than  5  percent  of  its  area  is  agri- 
cultural land,  primarily  devoted  to  livestock  farming.     The  country  is 
generally  sclf-suff ioicnt  in  livestock  products,  but  produces  too  little- 
grain  to  cover  requirements,  end  no  sugar  or  oilseeds.    Host  farms  arc 
snail  or  medium-sized,  and  farming  is  often  combined  with  fishing  or 
forestry.     Considering  the  natural  obstacles,  mechanization  is  well 
advanced,  and  Norway  ranks  high  in  the  use  of  fertilizer, 

3.  Norwegian  agricultural  policy  aims  at  avoiding  export  surpluses 
of  livestock  products,  and  encouraging  output  of  products  in  deficit, 
especially  grain.     The  government  guarantees  an  cutlet  for  all  grain  at 
fixed  minimum  prices*    A  state  agency,  the  National  Grain  Company,  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  domestic  and  imported  grains  and  feeds. 
Maximum  prices  for  grain  products  aro'diso  fixed,  and  the  state  covers 
the  difference  between  these  prices  and  the  minimum  guaranteed  to 
producers,    A  similar  price-fixing  arrangement  is  applied  to  milk,  the 
producer  price  being  raised  above  the  fixed  market  price  for  fluid  milk 
and  dairy  products  through  payment  of  a  subsidy.    Maximum  prices  have 
been  fixed  for  a  large  number  of  agricultural  products  in  rocent  years. 
Revisions  of  price  levels  to  be  airbed  at  arc  determined  in  negotiations 
between  the  government  and  the  farncrs'  organizations,  and  are  based  on 
a  specified  (desirable)  relation  between  estimated  total  farm  inconc  and 
total  fam  costs. 
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A.  Norwegian  duties  on  agricultural  imports  are  rather  high.    Quant  imi- 
tative control  over  both  imports  and  exports  is  ensured  by  a  lieens&ng  ■  system, 
though  trade  "with  Western,  Europe  has  been  liberalized  in  accordance  ?dth  the 
QEEC  program. 


United  States -Norwegian  trade 

in  agricultural  products, 

1952 

Million 

dollars 

U.S.  exports 

U.S.  imports 

Grains  and  preparations 

18.6 

Dairy  products 

.3 

Tobacco 

4.8 

Other  animal  products 

.3 

Fats  and  oils 

2.7 

Other 

.2 

Cott  on 

2.1 

Total 

.8 

Other 

2.1 

Total 

30.3 

SWEDEN 


1.  Sweden  is  an  industrial  country  with  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
a  well-developed,  diversified  agriculture.     The  country  is  nearly  self- 
sufficient  in  food  but  depends  on  imports  for  a  large  part  of  its  raw 
material  supply.    Agricultural  trade, with  the  United  States  is  small 

(see  table  below). 

2.  Forests  cover  over  half  of  Sweden^  land  aroa,  and  less  than  : 
10  percent  of  the  area  is  cultivated  farm  land.    An  additional  3  percent 
is  in  permanent  meadows  r.nd  pastures.    Grass  is  the  most  important  crop, 
and  the  highly  developed  dairy  industry  is  the  most  important  single 
source  of  farm  income.    Mechanization  made  rapid  advances  in  Sweden  during 
and  after  the  war,  while  the  labor  force  declined.    The  agricultural 

area  of  the  typical  farm  is  not  large,  but  farming  is  frequently  combined 
with  forestry.    Farmers  arc  well  organized,  and  their  cooperative  enter- 
prises predominate  in  the  field  of  processing  agricultural  products. 

3.  Sweden  has  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  planned  agricultural 
policy.    One  of  its  basic  aims  is  to  obtain  for  the  farm  population  a 
standard  of  living  of  the  same  level  as  that  of  comparable  non-farm 
groups.    Two  major  programs  serve  this  aim*      One  is  tho  rationalization 
of  agriculture,  the  other  the  regulation  of  agricultural  prices.  Since 
1940  the  guide  in  setting  agricultural  prices  from  year  to  year  has 
been  to  maintain  tho  relation  between  toto.l  farm  income  and  t ota  1 
production  costs  that  existed  in  1938-39,    Agricultural  policy  also  aims 
at  self-sufficiency  in  food  production.    This  involves  shifting,  through 
price  incentives,  of  some  resources  from  production  of  such  commodities 
as  butter,  which  tend  to  be  produced  in  surplus  amounts,  to  meat  and 
sugar,  of  which  there  arc  usually  imports. 
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Prices  for  brcc.dgrr.in, ,  oil  seeds,,  .sugar  beet's,  fiber  crop's  end 
potatoes  for  industrial  purposes  arc  the  only' price's  actually  guaranteed* 
though  the  government  pays  a  subsidy  on  milk  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
fixed  market  prices  and  the  fixed  br.sic  price  to  preduce'rs.  The 
Swedish  Grain  Company,,  a  government  institution,  agrees  on  breadgrain 
prices  with  ncr chants  end  nillors,  end  handles  all  imports  of  grains 
and  feeds  and  exports  of  br  cad  grains ,    For  other  canned  it  ios  considerable 
authority  is  delegated  to  'farriers  '"'organizations  .under  government 
supervision. 

■  A,  Import  duties,  as  such,  en  agricultural  products  arc  lev:.  Reliance 
is  placed  on  quantitative  restriction,  through  import  licensing,  to 
implement  price-support  programs,    Furthermore,  imports  and  exports  of 
meat,  eggs,  and  fats  and  oils  arc  subject  to  equalization  fees,  . These 
fees  arc  paid  into  equalization  funds  which  must  cover  losses  on  oxports 
(or  imports)  below  (above)  denes tic  market  prices. 

United  States-Swedish  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

"  ^ill^ori  dollars 
U.S.  exports  U,S.  imports 

Dairy  products'  ::  . .-"  4,9 
Vegetable  oils  and  waxo-s. .'  ,6 
Other '  20 

'  Total       •  6.8 


Total    .  ,    58. 8. 


Cotton  13.5 

•'Gra  ins  and  pr  opt.  rat i  ons  -  •  11,0' 

Tobacco         '•    '  8.2 

Fruit  :-■>  4.4 

Other  1.7 


YJEST  GEffiANY 


1,  Next  to, the. United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  West  Germany 

is  the  world's  most  important  importer  of  agricultural  "products.     It'  is 

also' one  of  American  agriculture's  biggest  foreign  customers  (sec  tabic 

.below).    An  industrialized  country,  West  Germany  must  import  most  of  its 

raw  .materials  of  agricultural  origin  and  one-third  of  the  food  supply 

for  a  population  that  has  been  greatly  increased' by  the  transfer  of 

.Germans  .frcaa  the  East ,  ' 

  •   -  » 

"2.  Vfcst 'Gcrmo-hy's  agriculture  is  of  the  diversified  type.  '  Slaughter 
stock  accounts' f  or  .one- third  of  'the  f armors'  total  cash  receipts,  milk 
f  or /."one-fourth,  bread  grains.,  for  one-tenth.    Farms  arc'  -predominantly 
family- sized.,  medium  to  Shall  in  actual  acreage,  and  often  badly 
f  ragi tented'..  \  Ivlcclianizati'on  is  'relatively  well  advanced,  -  Fertilizer 
"inpu^  is  high,  .7    '    ' ' 
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3,  Since  its  currency  reform,  of  1948,  Wosfc  Germany  has  to. a  largo 
'extent  restored  a  narkct  econony.    But,  while  all  direct  r eg inont  at i on  of 
production  and  c oris uript ion  has  been  abolished,  agriculture  continues  to 
bd  protected  in  significant  degree*    The  methods  adopted  include  fixed 
producer  prices  for  grains  and  sugar  beets,  flexible  import  controls  end 
market  regulation  for  grain,  sugar,  livestock  and  neat,  fats,  and  milk 
and  dairy  products.    Market  regulation  through  the  delimitation  of 
marketing  areas  for  producers  is  a  revival  of  policies  that  were  practiced 
in  the  past.    Stability  of  prices  to  consumers  is  assured  by  general  price 
supervision  and,  if  necessary,  subsidization.     There  are  maximum  prices 
for  broad,  and  fixed  prices  for  sugar,  whole  milk  and  butter, 

4.  Import  controls  are  effected  by  govcrnriont-supervis od  "import  and 
Stocking  Offices,"  also  in  charge  of  a  buffer-stocks  program.  Flexibility 
of  import  controls  is  achieved  by  means  of  quantitative  regulation  through 
licensing,  and  imposition  of  flexible  import  fees,  in  order  to  assure 
domestic  price  stability,  with  prices  for  imported  products -in  line  with 
the  prevailing  market  prices  for  the  domestic  product.    Under  the  same 
principle,  import  tariffs  arc  at.  times  suspended,  or  subsidies  arc  paid 
'when  foreign  prices  exceed  the  desired  domestic  price  level.    West  German 
tariff*  levels  at  this  time  are  moderate,  the  old  high-level  Geman  tariff 
having  been  brought  down  partly  as  a  result  of  negotiations  within  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 


United  States-Ifost 

Gorman  trade 
Million 

in  agricultural  products,  1952 
dollars 

U.Se  exports 

U.S.  imports 

Grains  and  preparations 

115,2 

Bones,  .bristles,  feathers 

3.8 

C  ott  on 

79,1 

Hops 

2,8 

Tobacco 

44,7 

Meat  products 

2.5 

Fats  and  oils 

25,0 

Beer  and  wine 

1.9 

Meat  products 

4.3 

Molasses 

1,9 

Fruit 

3*9  . 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 

1.7 

Other 

7.1 

Other 

3.3 

Total 

279.3  . 

Total 

17.9 

AUSTRIA 


1,  Austria,  a  country  of  only  7  million  people  and  of  little 
consequence  in  the  worldrs  agricultural  trade,  nevertheless  imports  fairly 
significant  quantities  of  certain  agricultural  products.    Purchases  from 
the  United  States,   of  no  importance  before  the  war,  have  constituted  the 
bulk  of  Austrian  food  and  agricultural  import  requirements  in  the  postwar 
years  (see  table  below). 
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2.  General  farming  is  predominant  in  Austria;  -with  dairying  as  the 
most  important  single  source  of  farm  income,  and  hog-raising  next.  Farms 
are  mostly  small.    Kechanization  of  agriculture  and  the  use  of  fertilizer  .' 
are  less  advanced  than  in  most  countries  of  northwestern  Europe. 

3.  Increased  agricultural  production  is  an  expressed  aim  of  the 
Austrian  government.    However,  farm  prices  have  been  fixed. at  below— 7/or  Id 
levels  for  most  of  the  postwar  period,  in  an  attempt  to  check  the  rise  in 
the  direct  cost  of  living.    At  the  same  time,  fertilizers  and  imported 
feed  grains  have  been  furnished  farmers  at  subsidized  prices.    There  have, 
been  several  major  wage-price  revisions.    The  most  recent,  in  July  1952, 
substantially  increased  the  farm  price  of  breadgrains  and  milk.  Simul- 
taneously, subsidies  on  fertilizer  and  imported  feed  were  reduced,  price 
control  extends  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.    There  are  -ceiling  prices 
for  virtually  all  foods.-   Only  sugar  and  some  fats  were  still  rationed  as 

of  :  :ay  1953. 

4-.  Austria  imposes  fairly  high  protective  tariffs  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.   It  also  subjects  them  to  quantitative  control  through  a  licensing 
system.    So—called  "equalization  funds,"  or  agencies,  for  grains,  fats, 
and  dairy  products,  successors  to  similar  prewar  agencies,  are  empowered  with 
the  regulation  and  pricing  of  imports  so  that  the  predetermined  domestic 
Austrian  prices  can  be  maintained  -  above  or  below  world  prices.    In  view 
of  the  substantial  import  requirements  and  the  generally  low  fixed  prices, 
there  has  thus  far  been  little  occasion  for  protectionism  with  regard  to 
grains  and  fats. 


United  States-Austrian  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

lAllion  dollars 
U.S. , exports  .    .  U.S.  imports 


'Grains  and  preparations 

35.5 

.Biscuits,  wafers,  etc. 

.06 

Cotton 

7.0 

Chocolate 

Fats  and  Oils 

5*6 

Eeer  and  wine 

.02 

Tobacco 

2.5 

"Feathers 

.,  .02 

Other 

.5 

Other 

.04 

Total 

51.1 

Total 

,18 

SWITZERLAND 


1.  Switzerland  normally  imports  about  half  of  its  food  requirements, 
and  must  import  most  of  its  raw  materials •    An  important  part  of  its  total 
food  and  agricultural  imports  is  purchased  in  the  United  States  (see  table 
below). 
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2.  Natural  conditions  in  Switzerland  favor  grassland  farming.  Dairying 
is  by  far  the  most  important  source  of  farm  income.    Less  than  one-fifth 

of  the  agricultural  area  is  arable.    Farms  are  small  and  often  fragmented, 
but  well  mechanized  and  fairly  well  fertilized, 

3.  Government  protection  and  assistance  for  agriculture  are  designed 
to  assure  that  the  largest  possible  share  of  the  country's  food  require- 
ments is  covered  by  domestic  production,  and  that  production  is  adjusted 
to  the  capacity  and  pattern  of  demand  in  the  domestic  market  and  to  the 
possibilities  for  export*    In  pursuit  of  this  policy,  major  efforts  are 
made  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  increase,  the  plowland  acreage.  This 
entails  the  payment  of  high  prices  for  breadgrains  (by  means  of  a  federal 
subsidy)  and  acreage  premiums  for  coarse  grains  sown.    Related  to  this  is 
the  government's  authority  to  regulate  the  production,  quality,  delivery, 
and  utilization  of  milk  and  milk  products,  for  without  government  inter- 
vention the  natural  tendency  of  Swiss  farmers  is  to  decrease  cropland 
acreage  and  to  increase  dairy  production  to  the  point  of  surplus.  Farm 
prices  are  fixed  -  variously  serving  as  floor  or  ceiling  levels  -  on  bread- 
grains,  dairy  products,  meat  animals,  sugar  beets  and  rapeseed.    The  govern- 
ment has  made  considerable  use  of  its  authority  to  stockpile  agricultural 
products,  particularly  since  the  invasion  of  Korea, 

4-#  Since  costs  of  production  are  high  under  Swiss  conditions,  pro- 
tection from  foreign  competition  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  agricultural 
policy.    Switzerland  is  the  only  European  country  whose  import  controls 
do  not  include  foreign  exchange  regulations,  1/    Tariffs  on  agricultural 
products  are  moderate.    But  the  government  has  the  authority,  which  it  makes 
use  of,  to  limit  imports  of  such  products,  levy  increased  duties,  compel 
importers  to  buy  surplus  domestic  products,  and  even  embargo  imports 
temporarily.    The  import  trade  is  left  to  private  firms,  but  selling  prices 
of  breadgrains  within  Switzerland  are  government-controlled 


United  States-Swiss  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


Million  dollars 


U»S.  exports 


U.S.  imports 


Grains  and  preparations 

Tobacco 

Fats  and  oils 

Cotton  ' ' 

Fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables 

Other 


14*9 
7.4 
6.9 
'6.8 
5.9 
A\3 


Cheese 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 
Bones,  bristles,  feathers 
Other 


5.6 
2.2 
.6 
1.1 


Total 


Total 


46,2 


1/   Except  for  certain  safeguarding  regulations,  partly  due  to 

Switzerland *s  membership  in  the  European  Payments  Union,  which  aim 
to  prevent  unlimited  conversion  of  essentially  non-convertible 
currencies  into  convertible  francs. 


ITALY 
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1.  Italy  is,  a  major  importer  of  agricultural' products,  and  also  an 
exporter  of  some  importance.    In.  the  trade  -with  the  United  States,  Italian 
purchases  far  exceed  Italian  sales  (see  table  below), 

.2,  Italian  agriculture  is  extremely  varied  as  to  crops,,  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  types  of  farm  enterprise,  ranging  from  the  highly-commercial*, 
ized  and  mechanized  farms  of  the  Lombardy  plain  to  the  technically-primitive, 
extensively-cultivated  latif ondi,  or  estates  of  the  south,  mostly  worked  by 
landless  labor,  and  the  object  of  Italy's  land  reform  program,    YJheat  is  by 
far  the  most  important  crop,  but  production  falls  short  of  requirements. 
The  principal  export  crops  are  fruits  and  vegetables.    Dairying  is  heavily 
concentrated  in  the.'  north j  sheep  and  goat  raising  is  the  main  livestock 
•  industry  in  the  south.  :  •' 

3-  The  Italian  government  fixes  or  supports  producer  prices  of  wheat, 
rice,  hemp  and  sugar  beets,  and  has  a  monopoly  for  tobacco.    All  rice  and 
hemp    must  be  delivered  to  the  appropriate  government-controlled  organiza- 
tion,, For  wheat,  the  government  requires  delivery  of  part  of  the  crop  at 
the  fixed,  price,  while  the  rest  is  sold  on  the  free  market  at  market  prices. 
In  years  of  good, crops  the  producers  have  pressed  for  an  increase  in  the 
delivery  quota.    The  government-fixed  prices  for  wheat  and  sugar  beets 
are  based; on  production  costs,  considerably  higher  than  the  world  price. 
Bread  is  subsidized  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  retail  prices  are  controlled 
by  provincial  authorities.. 

4.  Imports  of  breadgrains  and  tobacco  are  handled  by  government 
monopolies.    Protective  tariffs  are  imposed  on  numerous  agricultural  pro- 
ducts produced  under  non-competitive  conditions,  though  tariffs  on  most 
products  were  reduced  somewhat  in  the  latter  part  of  1951  as  one  of  the 
steps  to  reduce  the  credit  balance  Italy  then  had  in  the  European  payments 
Union  (EPU).    Most  agricultural  products  are  also  subject  to  import  and 
export  licenses.    However,  imports  from  EPU  countries  (with  a  few 
exceptions,  including  milk  and  wine)  have  been  freed  from  quantitative 
restrictions,  Italy  having  liberalized  a  much  larger  proportion  of  its 
intra-European  trade  than  required  under  the  OEEC  liberalization  agreement, 
to  aid  in  reducing  its  EPU  credit  balance .    This  balance  had  been  reduced 
to  very  low  levels  by  the  spring  of  1953,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
tightening'  of  British  and  French  import  restrictions  in  the  winter  of 
1951-52  on  account  of  renewed  balance  of  payments  crises.    Italy* s  postwar 
dollar  deficit  has  always  been  large. 
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United  States-Italian  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


.  v  Million  dollars 


U,SC  exports 


UcSe  imports 


Cotton  and  linters 
Grains  and  preparations 
Fats  and  oils 
Tobacco 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 
Other 


Tota 


191c,  6 


119,5 
53  o2 
11*6 

2,4 
2&2 
.  2,7. 


Cheese 

Fats  and  oils 
Wine  r 
Tomato  products 
Wool  and  silk 
Ht&e 
Other 


Total 


9.6 
5,7 
5.5 
5.3 
4.2 
3.2 

12  »Q 


45.5 


GREECE 


1,  Greece  is  an  agricultural  country*    Its  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts consists  principally  of  exports  of  Oriental  tobacco  and  dried  grapes, 
and  imports  of  wheat.    The  United  States  has  been  the  major  supplier  of 
Greek  agricultural  imports    since  the  war»    It  purchases-  substantial  quan- 
tities of  Greek  tobacco  (see  table  below). 

2<,  Though  farmers  in  Greece  commonly  raise  a  variety  of  crops,  chiefly 
cereals,  there  are  also  many  highly-specialised  farms  where  only  one  -crop, 
e0gu  tobacco,  currants  or  raisins,  is  grown,    Farms  are  very  small,  and 
cultivation  methods  primitive  „    Sheep  and  goats  are  the  predominant  kinds 
of  livestock,  as  these  can  make  use  of  the  extensive  areas  of  mountainous 
grazing  lands 0  :  ■ 

3*  The  Greek  government  since  1927  has  supported  the  price  of  wheat  by 
providing  funds  for  collection  of  part  of  the  crop  at  so-called  "security" 
prices  and  enforcing  admixture  of  domestic  wheat  in  flour  milleda  The 
government  also  provides  funds  for  collection  of  most  of  the  currant  crop 
and  usually  also  part  of  the  raisin  and  fig  crops  at  predetermined  prices, 
The  portion  of  the  currant  crop  which  cannot  be  exported  is  used  for  indus-*- 
trial  purposes.    Tobacco  growers  receive 'a  direct  production  subsidy.  The 
government,  through  the  Agricultural  Bank,  also  grants  commodity  loan's 
to  producers,  largely  using  the  facilities  of  the  cooperatives,  to  support 
the  price  of  certain  crops,  for  example,  tobacco,  cotton  and  rice.  Consumer 
prices  of  some  food  products,  notably  bread,  are-  subject  to  control  under 
a  system  of  maximum  retail  prices  and  maximum  trade  margins.  Rationing, 
still  in  force  for  bread  and  sugar  through  January  1953,  has  now  been 
completely  abolished, 

4«  In  a  drastic  revision  of  its  trade  regulations  in  April  1953/  Greece 
devalued  the  drachma  by  5'0  percent  j  abandoned  the  previously-used  system 
of  quantitative  controls  combined  with  export  subsidies  and  contribution 
taxes  on  non-essential' imports j  and  raised  specific  duties  by  one-third, 
except  on  certain  essential  commodities,,    Efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
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excessive  price  increases  by  tight  credit  restrictions,  continued  govern- 
ment procurement  of  certain  essential  imports,  including  the  most  important 
foods,    and  export  taxes  and  quotas  on  a  number  of  products.    The  situation 
is  still  confused  and  the  measures  for  coping  with  it  will  probably  undergo 
frequent  modification,,    If  the  hoped-for  improvement  in  the  balance  of 
payments'  should  not  materialize,  Greece  may  again  have  to  resort  to  quan- 
titative restriction  of  trade, 

'  United  States-Greek  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 
U»Sa  exports  U.S.  imports 


"Wheat 

Other  grains 
Other 

Total 


26,4 

1*1 

28,4 


Tobacco 

Olives 

Other 


Total 


13*2 
1,0 
.9 

15.1 


SPAIN 


1.  Spain,  a  predominantly  agricultural  country,  is  self-sufficient  in 
food  in  good  crop  years,  but  depends  heavily  on  imports  for  its  fiber 
supplies.,    It  is  a  leading  exporter  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Olives  account 
for  the  bulk  of  Spanish  agricultural  exports  to  the  United  States,  Spanish 
agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  ordinarily  consist  mainly  of 
cotton  (see  table  below) „ 

2.  The  greater  part  of  Spain's  agricultural  land  is  devoted  to  dry- 
farmed  grain  and  to  rough  grazing  for  sheep  and  goats.    In  the  I&diterranean 
region,  olives,  grapes  and  nuts  are  major  dryland  crops,  and  citrus,  vege- 
tables and  rice  major  irrigated  crops.    Large,  often  underdeveloped  estates 
in  central  and  southern  Spain  contrast  sharply  with  the  many  small,  often 
over-cultivated  farms  throughout  the  country.    Farming  methods  in  general 
are  antiquated* 

3»  High  protection  for  agriculture  against  foreign  competition  has 
long  been  a  feature  of  Spain's  farm  policy,    liany  of  the  rigid  controls 
that  also  blanketed  domestic  markets  during  the  194-O's  have  now  been 
relaxed,    But  farm  prices  of  wheat  are  still  fixed,  and  growers  are 
required  to  sell  all  marketed  wheat  to  the  National  Vftieat  Service.  Rice 
growers  must  deliver  part  of  the  crop  at  fixed  prices  to  the  government; 
the  rest  may  be  sold  freely  and  its  purchase  at  a  fixed  minimum  price  is 
guaranteed  by  the  National  Rice  Cooperative.    Oil  olives  and  olive  oil  are 
subject  to  detailed  marketing  regulations,  and  the  government  fixes  prices 
of  olive  oil,  and  minimum  prices  for  table  olives.    Sugar  beet  prices  are 
guaranteed,  but  the  expansion  of  production  has  been  such  that  the  govern- 
ment decreed  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  planted  to  beets  in  1953*  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  controls  tobacco  production,  while  the  manufacture 
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and  sale  of  tobacco  products  is  handled  by  a  private  monopoly  which 
purchased  the  privilege  from  the  government «    Cotton  production  is  also 
controlled,  and  the  government  encourages  the  production  of  other  fibers 
in  various  ways0 

4->  High  tariffs,  quantitative  restrictions,  and  exchange  regulations 
give  the  government  far-reaching  control  over  both  imports  and  exports  of 
agricultural  products 0    Through  a  system  of  multiple  exchange  rates  that 
vary  by  commodity  or  groups  of  commodities,  exports  can  be  encouraged  or 
discouraged  as  seems  desirable. 

United  States -Spanish  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 

UeS.  imports 


U„S.  exports 


Cotton 

Wheat  and  corn 
Other 

Total 


22  c4- 
2*4 

lol 

25-9 


Olives 
Olive  oil 
Wine 
Nuts 
Other 

Total 


20=2 

7,5 
2,1 
1.8 

5c3 

36o9 


PORTUGAL 


I,  A  predominantly  agricultural  country,  Portugal  is  nevertheless 
dependent  upon  imports  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  food  supply  and  for  much 
of  its  requirements  of  raw  materials  of  agricultural  origin*    Its  most 
important  agricultural  export  by  far  is  wine „    Only  a  small  part  of 
Portuguese  agricultural  exports  is  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
United  States  is  an  important  source  of  Portuguese  agricultural  imports 
(see  table  below)* 

2*  Portugal's  agriculture  shows  great  variety,  ranging  from  the 
intensively-cultivated  small  holdings,  with  a  wide  choice  of  crops,  in 
the  north  and  the  Algarve,  to  the  extensively-cultivated  large  holdings  of 
the  Alentejo,  where  grains  and  pulses  are  grown  under  dry  farming  conditions. 
Sheep  and. goats  are  the  most  numerous  kinds  of  livestock,  but  hogs  are  the 
main  meat  animalo    Methods  of  raising  both  crops  and  livestock  arc  backward. 

3e  For  decades  Portugal  has  had  a  policy  of  high  protection  for  its 
wheat  producers }  implemented  by  measures  including  tariffs,  quantitative 
regulation  of  imports^  and  control  of  prices  at  a  level  well  above  world 
prices.    The  prices  of  a  number  of  other  products  are  also  supported  by 
organizations  that  are  part  of  the  corporative  system  into  which  all  pro- 
ducers have  been  organized.    At  the  same  time,  ceiling  prices  for  a  number 
of  basic  foods  are  in  force. 
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4.  High  tariffs  and  quantitative  restrictions  are  applied  to  agricultural 
imports  from  most  countries „    Imports  of  cereals,  sugar  and  meat  are 
monopolized,  and  imports  and  exports  of  several  other  agricultural  commo- 
dities closely  controlled,  by  the'  competent  corporative  organizations, 
Imports  from  the  colonies  receive  preferential  treatment e    Portugal  has 
also  liberalized  most  imports  from  European  Payments  Union  (EPU)  countries 
and  taken  measures  to  discourage  exports  to  those  countries  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  credit  balance  of  the  "Escudo  Area"  (irte.  Portugal  and  its 
colonies)  with  the  EPU*    Licenses  for  imports  from  the  dollar  area  have  been 
and  remain  limited  to  essential  commodities a 

United  States-Portuguese  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


Million  dollars 


U«So  exports 


UjSq  imports 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Other 


6,9 
2o3 
1.9 

o2 


Wool 
"Wine 


Olive  oil 
Other 

Total 


1.2 
.5 
.3 

1st 
hi 


Total 


11  o3 


THE  FAR  EAST 
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General  Statement 

The  Far  East  is  a  large,  underdeveloped  region,  in  most  parts  densely- 
populated,  in  Ti/hich  resides  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  world,  engaged 
primarily  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  employing  farming  practices  which  are 
for  the  most  part  very  primitive *    The  exception  to  this  is  Japan,  which  is 
highly  industrialized  but  greatly  overpopulated  with  regard  to  available 
physical  resources « 

Excluding  China  with  its   "4.00  million  population,  the  Far  East  includes 
13  countries,  inhabited  by  some  750  million  people.    With  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  on  the  order  of  11  million  annually,  it  will  have  an  additional 
100  million  people  by  the  close  of  I960,  barring  major  regional  catastrophe, 
such  as  famine  and  pestilence. 

Under  the  prevailing  low  level  of  productivity  in  the  Far  East,  there  has 
long  existed  and  still  exists  a  shortage  of  food  and  fiber.    Before  the  war, 
the  Far  East  was  nevertheless  a  net  exporter  of  some  2|r  million  tons  of  food- 
grains,  mostly  rice,  and  large  quantities  of  fats  and  oils.    Since  then,  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  population  -  by  something  like  125  million  by  1951  - 
and  little  if  any  increase  in  production  over  prewar  levels,  the  region  has 
shifted  to  a  deficit  basis  for  food.    In  1951,  net  imports  of  foodgrains, 
including  rice,  exceeded  7  million  tons,  and  net  exports  of  fats  and  oils  were 
far  below  prewar  levels.    Even  before  the  war,  the  Far  East  was  on  a  deficit 
basis  for  cotton,  principally  because  net  imports  into  Japan  exceeded  net 
exports  from  India  and  Pakistan.    It  was  and  is,  however,  the  only  important 
source  of  natural  rubber,  tea,  certain  fibers,  and  spices. 

The  all-commanding  problem  of  the  Far  East  is  how  to  feed  its  people. 
Except  in  Japan,  crop  yields  are  low.    In  India  they  are  only  one-third,  and 
in  the  other  countries  one-third  to  one-half,  of  what  they  are  in  Japan. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  agricultural  productivity, 
notably  by  the  development  of  fertilizer  production  and  utilization,  and  by 
irrigation  developments,  • 

In  the  iEeantime,  however,  financial  instability  threatens  most  of  the  Far 
East  governments o    Their  inability  to  pay  for  required  food  imports  weakens 
their  political  stability.    Since  productive  employment  cannot  be  found  on  the 
land  for  all  the  teeming  millions  there  now  and  those  yet  to  come,  industrial 
development  must  be  fostered  with  all  available  resources.    The  potentialities 
for  such  .development  are  large.    Their  exploitation  requires  the  importation 
of  machinery  and  equipment  and  technicians,  and  thus  places  an  additional 
heavy  burden  on  the  already  strained  foreign  exchange  resources* 

Import  controls  of  various,  kinds,  some  imposed  years  ago  for  protective 
purposes,  are  now  used  primarily  to  conserve  foreign  exchange,  and  particular- 
ly  dollar  exchange,  for  the  more  essential  needs  „    Likewise.,  export  controls 
are  invoked  to  protect  the  domestic  food  requirements  of  particular  countries. 
Some  countries  have  also  intervened  in  the  domestic  market  in  the  effort  to 
increase  production  and  reduce  their  dependence  on  imported  supplies. 

Representative  of  the  agricultural  market  and  price  policies  in  Far  East 
countries  are  the  policies  followed  in  Japan,  India,  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand,    These  four  countries  have  been  selected  for  brief,  individual 
treatment  • 


JAPAN 


1.  Japan  is  on©  of  the  world's -leading  importers  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, depending  heavily  on  foreign  sources  for  its  supplies  of  both  food 
and  fibers.    It  ranks  among  American  agriculture's  largest  foreign  outlets, 
taking  first  place  in  the  year  1952  0    United  States  agricultural  imports 
from  Japan  are  small  (see  table  below), 

2,  Japan .has  an;  agricultural  population  of  37 ?8  million,  or  about  > 
45  percent  of  the  total  population,  operating  about  6  million  individual 
farms.    Because  farms  are  extremely  small,  averaging  2^5  acres  each,  farm 
income  is  low,  comprising  only  20  percent  of  the  national  income j  it  is 
more  equitably  distributed  now  than  formerly  as  a  result  of  the  land  reform 
in  1946-48,    Only  about  15  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  is 
cropland e    This  land  is  intensively  and  skillfully  worked  to  produce  crop 
yields  that  not  only  are  the  highest  in  the  Far  East  but  also  compare 
favorably  with  the  average  for  the  United  States  and  Europe a    Crops  provide 
most  of  the  farm  income P    Livestock  production  is  relatively  undeveloped, 

3 «■ Because  of  the  tight  food  supply  situation,  production  and  trade  of  , 
many  foods  were  strictly  controlled  after  194-5  c    As  this  situation  eased, 
controls  were  relaxed  and  are  now -maintained  only  on  rice,  which  must  be 
sold  to  the  government  at  stipulated  prices*    And  despite    decontrol  of 
wheat  and  barley f  floor  prices  are  provided.    Silk  production  is  encouraged 
by  granting  of  subsidies  to  control- insects  on  mulberry  trees  and  prevention 
of  silkworm  diseases.    In  1952,  70%  of  Japan's  silk  production  was  consumed 
domestically,    The  government  has  sot  a  maximum  price  for  raw  silk  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  market  c    Tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly, 

4.  High  trade  barriers  as  a  measure  for  protection  of  agriculture  have 
been  long  a  part  of  Japanese  farm  policy,    Tariffs,  quotas  and  exchange 
regulations  give  the  government  effective  control  over  agricultural  imports. 
Government  monopolies  handle  imports  of  foodgrains, 


United  States- Japanese  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


Million 

dollars 

UcSo  exports 

U.S.  imports 

Grains  and  preparations 

■  183.7 

Silk 

30.4 

Cotton 

176,1 

Vegetables  and  pre- 

Fats and  oils 

39.6 

parations 

2.3 

Tobacco 

6,3 

Other 

5.2 

Dairy  products 

5c6 

Total 

37.9 

Other 

17,4 

Total 

428,7 

INDIA 
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1.  India  is  an  important  exporter  and  importer  of  agricultural  products, 
the  exports  consisting  mainly  of  tea,  nuts,  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils, 
and  the  imports  of .grain  and  cotton.    It  carries  on  a  large  two-way  trade 
with  the  United  States  (see  table  below).    Since  the  war,  American  agri- 
cultural exports  to  India  have  frequently  exceeded  American  agricultural 
imports  from  India. 

2»  India's  agriculture  presents  many  problems.    First  and  foremost  is 
the  problem  of  food  production,,    A  population  of  357  million  has  a  total 
planted  area  of  some  290  million  acres.    More  than  70  percent  of  all 
workers  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  yet  such  pursuits  contribute 
only  50  percent  of  the  national  income,  and  this  50  percent  is  inequitably 
distributed  owing  to  the  defective  land  tenure  system.    Indian  agriculture, 
generally  speaking,  is  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  and 
extremely  primitive  techniques.    Crop  yields  are  among  the  loxvest  in  the 
xvorld,  only  one-third  of  those  in  Japan.    Most  farms  are  devoted  mainly 
to  the  production  of  food  crops.    There  are  areas,  however,  that  specialize 
in  non-food  crops,  notably  cotton  and  jute* 

3.  The  government  intervenes  in  the  domestic  market  for  agricultural 
products  only  for  foodgrains.    Domestic  procurement  is  prescribed  to  obtain 
supplies  for  rationing  in  urban  and  other  deficit  areas.    Rationed  foodgrain 
is  generally  sold  at  controlled  prices  which  are  lower  than  world  market 
prices.    The  government,  therefore,  has  often  subsidized  the  price  of 
imported  foodgrain.    Such  subsidies  were  eliminated  in  many  states  in  1952. 
The  policy  of  maintaining  low  prices  for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  however, 
tends  both  to  depress  production  of  food  and  to  shift  crop  acreages  away  from 
foodgrains  into  cash  crops  such  as  jute,  cotton,  peanuts  and  sugarcane. 

4„  The  import  of  foodgrains  is  a  government  monopoly.    Foreign  trade  in 

other  agricultural  products  is  mostly  in  private  hands,  but  it  is  regulated 

through  tariffs,  licenses  and  foreign  exchange  controls,  Quantitative 

regulations  are  used  not  only  to  restrict  imports;  to  essential  products  but 

also  to  prevent  exports  of  commodities  in  short  supply  in  India,  such  as 

z,        ,   ,  .  .  /products    ,  '  '     '  j. 

grain.    Export  taxes  on  jute/,  pepper,  etc,  are  a.  source  of  government  revenue. 


United  States-Indian  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


Million  dollars 


U.S,  exports 


U.S.  imports 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton 

Other 


158.5 
94.7 
5.4 


Spices 

Nuts  and  preparations 

Tea 

Wool 

Oilseeds  end  vegetable  oils 
Hides  and  skins 
Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 
Other 


28.1 
19.0 
14.7 
12.3 
9.0 
8.1 
4.4 
6.5 


Total 


258.6 


Total 


102,1 


THE  PHILIPPINES 
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1.  The  Philippines  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  with  about 
two-thirds  of  its  active  population  engaged  in  farming.    It  is  approximately 
self-sufficient  in  food,  and  is  the  world's  chief  supplier  of  copra  and  abaca 

( raanila  hemp) t  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  also  important  exports.    The  Philippines 
has  been  the  first  or  second  largest  source  in  Asia  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural imports  in  the  postwar  period;    It  forms  the  largest  single  foreign 
market  for  United  States  exports  of  dairy  products,  particularly  evaporated 
milk  (see  table  below). 

2.  Agriculture  in  the  Philippines  includes  both  highly-commercialized 
production  of  export  crops,  and  largely  uncommercialized  production  of  food 
for  local  consumption.    Cultivation  methods'  are  generally  backward*  perhaps 
the  major  obstacle  to  the  modernization  of  agriculture,  and  certainly  a  prime 
cause  of  unrest  in  the  country,  is  .the  defective  land  tenure  system.  Though 
agrarian  reform  is  widely  regarded    as  a  key   to  stability  of  the  Philippine 
economy,  so  far  few  reforms  have  been  made,    The  government,  one  of  the  few 
in  the  Far  East  with  large  as  yet  unexploited  land  areas  at  its  disposal, 
has  followed  a  land  policy  based  on  the  assumption  that  rural  discontent  and 
population  pressure  are  synonymous,  and  that  they  can  best  be  dealt  with 

by  opening  up  new.  areas  to  agricultural  settlement.    But  the  government 
resettlement  program  has  made  little  progress c 

3.  Official  policy  is  aimed  at  increasing  local  food  production. 
Internal  price-support  measures  designed  to  achieve  this  aim  include  price- 
fixing  for  rice  and  corn.    Large  government  corporations  have  also  been 
established  to  produce  and  to  trade  in  various  agricultural  commodities  such 
as  rice,  corn,  sugar  and,  until  recently,  manila  hemp  fiber e  '  At  the  same 
time,  in  an  attempt  to  hold  down  living  costs,  the  government  has  established 
maximum  prices  for  a  long  list  of  foods  and  other  consumer  goods. 

4«  Agricultural  imports,  unless  from  the  United  States,  have  long  had 
to  pay  high  duties,    During  the  postwar  neriod,  a  monopoly  of  foodgrain 
imports  was  given  to  the  Rice  Emergency  Board,  on  whose  recommendation  the 
President  fixes  the  price  of  rice  and  corn.    Not  until  1949,  however,  did 
the  government,  stimulated  by  the  deteriorating  balance  of  payments  situation, 
apply  quantitative  restrictions  and  foreign  exchange  controls  on  imports 
generally. 

The  vitally  important  export  part  of  the  economy  is  geared  to  the 
American  market  as  a  result  of  long  years  of  free  trade  as  a  dependent 
territory.    The  Bell  Trade  Act  of  1946,  which  modified  earlier  legislation 
on  United  States-Philippine  trade  after  independence,  imposes  quotas  on 
Philippine  shipments  of  copra,  sugar  and  tobacco  to  the  United  States,  and 
specifies  that  outstanding  United  States  tariff  rates  will  be  gradually 
imposed  on  Philippine  exports  to  the  United  States  after  1954,    There  is 
now  very  strong  pressure  in  the  Philippines  for  revision  of  the  Bell  Trade 
Act  in  order  to  maintain  a  fsvored  position  in  the  American  market  after 
1954,    Exports  of  sugar,  copra  end  hemp  are  decisive  for  the  economic 
stability  of  the  country,  but  many  producers  fear  open  competition  on  the 
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world  markets  because  the  living  standards  of  Philippine  plantation  labor  are 
higher  than  in  neighboring  countries.  . 


United  States-Philippine  trade 

in  agricultural  products, 

1952 

mi  j.  .Li  on 

U,S.  exports 

U0S,  imports 

Dairy  products 

16.4 

Sugar 

91.3 

Tobacco 

15,4 

Gopra  and  coconut  oil 

49.3 

Grains  and  preparations 

10.5 

Abaca 

20.8 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

4e9 

Coconut ,  shredded 

10.5 

Other 

7„5 

Other 

21.0 

Total 

54.7 

Total 

192,9 

THAILAND 


1.  Thailand  has  long  played  an  important  role  as  a  food  supplier  in 
the  Far  East.     In  recent  years,  it  has  exported  about  1,5  million  tons  of 
milled  rice  annually.    The  country  is  also  an  important ,  though  not  a 
major,  producer  of  natural  rubber,  with  exports  during  the  past  four 
years  averaging  about  100,000  tons  annually.    The  United  States  is  now 
purchasing  almost  all  of  Thailand's  rubber,  which  accounts  for  most  of  the 
$80  million  worth  of  Thai  agricultural  products  imported  by  the  United  States 
in  1952.    Thailand  is  not  a  significant  consumer  of  American  farm  products, 
purchasing  little  more  than  $6  million  worth  in  1952. 

2.  Thailand,  slightly  smaller  than  the  state  of  Texas,  has  about  18.5 
million  people  of  whom  80  percent  depend  on  agriculture  for  a  living. 
Population  density  is  relatively  low,  hence  only  14  percent  of  the  land  area 
is  cultivated.    Despite  rather  primitive  techniques,  a  substantial  surplus 
of  rice  is  available  for  export  every  year,  since  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  is  devoted  to  this  crop. 

3.  Government  programs  aimed  at  encouraging  production  may  be  divided 
into  three  categories:     irrigation,  cooperation  and  extension.  Intervention 
in  the  domestic  market  is  largely  designed  to  hold  down  prices.    Since  the 
government  derives  substantial  revenue  from  the  rice  export  business  (up 

to  one-half  the  export  sale  price),  it  has  an  important  interest  in  main- 
taining at  low  levels  the  internal  price  for  rice.     It  is  also  genuinely 
interested  in  keeping  the  cost  of  living  down.    The  government  therefore 
establishes  the  various  grade  standards  for  rice,  and  the  maximum  price  at 
which  millers  may  sell  their  rice,  for  both  domestic  and  export  purposes* 
The  price  paid  to  the  farmer  fluctuates  some  since  millers  are  able  to  obtain 
a  premium  for  better  grade  rice  sold  to  private  exporters.    In  contrast, 
the  miller  often  finds  that  he  is  selling  rice  to  the  government  without 
profit  for  contract  export. 


4.  Thai  trade  barriers  are  of  less  importance  for  protecting  agri- 
culture than  for  controlling  exports.    About  ono-hplf  the  veluo  of  Thailand's 

current  exports  is  derived  from  rice,  end  another  quarter  from  rubber  and 
teakwood.    The  large  foreign  exchange  earnings  accruing  from  exports  of 
these  three  commodities  have  resulted  in  a  favorable  trade  balance  for  the 
country  since  the  war.    The  major  share  of  Thai  rice  exports  is  shipped 
under  government-to-government  contracts,  though  the  trend  is  toward  larger 
allocations  for  licensed  private  export.    Rubber  is  grown  almost  exclusively 
by  small  holders,  but  exchange  controls  regulate  its  export.    Five  foreign- 
owned  enterprises  produce  about  three-fourths  of  all  teak  exported  from 
Thailand.    Their  legging  operations  are  on  public  lands  for  which  they  hold 
private  teak-cutting  concessions.    These  concessions  are  being  gradually 
eliminated  under  a  government  plan  that  calls  for  the  complete  nationalizatior 
of  the  industry  by  1963 s 


LATIN  ALERICA 
General  Statement 


The  20  Latin  American  Republics  have  a  combined  population  of  more  than 
150,000,000,  or  roughly  equivalent  to  that  in  the  United  States „  Sometimes 
included  in  the  Latin  American  grouping  are  the  various    British,  French, 
Dutch,  and  United  States  territories  or  possessions  -which  would  add  at  least 
another  6  million  to  the  total  population,:    A  large  majority  of  these  people 
depend  on  agriculture  for  a  living,  the  proportion  varying  from  one  country 
to  another  o 

Excluding  Argentina,  total  production  of  agricultural  product's  has 
increased  over  prewar,  both  in  total  quantity  and  per  capita.    A  combination 
of  government  policy  and  unfavorable  weather  reduced  Argentine  production  and 
exports  during  the  past  few  years 0    Most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
are  dependent  on  the  exportation  of  one  or  two  agricultural  products  to 
sustain  their  economies 0    Three  of  the  countries,  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and 
Chile,  depend  more  on  exports  of  minerals  than  of  agricultural  products  to 
supply  exchange  needed  for  importation  of  essential  merchandise*  Aside 
from  the  grains,  flaxseed  and  meats  from  Argentina,  exports  have  been 
maintained  on  the  whole,    Latin  America  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  world 
exports  of  coffee  and  bananas,  more  than  half  of  world  sugar  exports,  and 
an  important  part  of  world  exports  of  cotton,  cacao,  wool,  and  some  oilseeds. 
When  Argentine  production  is  high,  the  area  is  a  large  exporter  of  grains 
and  meat© 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  countries  have  had  programs  to  industri- 
alize, in  some  cases  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.    Imports  of  capital 
goods  and  equipment  needed  in  these  programs  have  curtailed  the  exchange 
available  for  purchase  of  certain  agricultural  items  abroad,  Capital 
investment  in  agriculture  has  lagged  behind  that  in  industry «,  Despite 
this,  many  countries  have  initiated  programs  to  increase  agricultural 
productivity.    In  their  efforts  to  develop  their  economies  many  governments 
have  intervened  strongly  in  foreign  trade  and  internal  markets.  These 
interventions  vary  from  country  to  country,  depending  upon  the  internal 
economic  situation,  policies  of  nationalism,  and  need  for  exchange.  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  Venezuela,  for  example,  are  dollar  areas  with  adequate  exchange 
resources,  whereaa  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  are  experiencing  shortages 
of  exchange  from  both  hard  and  soft  currency  areas,  and  must,  therefore, 
apply  strict  import  controls. 

Brief  statements  on  the  agricultural  marketing  and  price  policies  of 
Argentina,  Chile,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  Ifexico  follow. 
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ARGENTINA 

!•  Argentina  is  a  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  world  agricultural 
markets  rather  than  an  outlet  for  American  farm  products.    Sharply  reduced 
surpluses  of  grains ,  meat,  wool  and 'oilseeds  in  recent  years ,  however,  have 
cut  down  Argentina »s  share  in  world  agricultural  exports^  but  it  is  still 
an  important  exporter  of  these  products*  •  Agricultural. trade  with  the  United 
States  was  exceptional  in  1952  in  that  Argentina  bought  substantial  quan- 
tities of  wheat  (see  table  below).    Sales  to  the  United  States  consist 
chiefly  of  livestock  products. 

2,  Argentina  agricultural  exports  generally  account  for  more  than 

90  percent  of  the  country's  foreign  exchange  earnings.    Both  crop  and  live- 
stock production  are  in  general  extensive  in  typee    There  are  many  large 
farms  where  modern  methods  of  cultivation  are  used, 

3.  The  basic  structure  of  the  present  Argentine  agricultural  policy 
was  erected  in  194-6  with  the-  government 's  first  five-year  plan,  which  put 
heavy  emphasis  on  industrializations    For  agriculture,  this  meant  rigid 
government  control  through  state  'export"  monopoly,  multiple .  exchange  rates, 
taxes  on  exports  and  government  operation  of  storage  facilities*    The  most 
important  agency  dealing  with  agriculture  is  the  Argentine  Trade  Promotion 
Institute  (IAPI),  the  state  trading  agency.    The  IAPI  has  a  near  monopoly 
on  the  buying,  of  grains,  oilseeds,  vegetable  oils,  meats,  hides,  and 
quebracho  extract.    Its  practice  is  to  purchase  export  commodities  from 
producers    at  low  fixed  prices  and  sell  them  abroad  at  a  profit.  Wool, 
dairy  products  and  fruit  are  the  main  items  T/yhich  are  handled  by  private 
traders.    The  government  regulates  these  items'  closely,  however,  through 
establishment  of  minimum  prices  on  contracts  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  export  licenses,,    Moreover,  it  has  fixed  ceiling  prices  for  most  food- 
stuffs in  cities,  which  have  also  had  the  effect  of  limiting  prices  to 
producers. 

The  decline  in  agricultural  production  under  this  treatment  was 
further  intensified  by  a  drought  in  1951  and  1952.    As  a  result,  the 
government  has  modified  its  price'  policy.    Ceiling  price  controls  were 
relaxed  in  1952,  and  the.  prices  announced  for  the  1952-53  small  grains  and 
flaxseed  crops  were  much  higher  than  in  the  preceding  season.    This  to- 
gether with  a  downward-' trend  in  prices  of  world  commodities  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  IAPI  to  continue  making  large  profits  in  export  marketing. 
The  new  second  five-year  plan,  for  1953-57,  endorses  and  extends  the  existing 
policy  relative  to  state  trading  in  agricultural  commodities  and  government 
marketing  of  surpluses  but  the  orientation  of  policies  within  this  framework 
is  more  favorable  ,to  agriculture  in  1953  than  previously, 

4«  High  tariffs  have  long  been  a  part  of  Argentine  commercial  policy. 
Originally  they  were  primarily  for  revenue  purposes  but  now  they  are  chiefly 
for  protection  of  domestic  production.    Quantitative  restrictions  upon  im- 
ports by  means  of  an  import-exchange  system  have  been  applied  since  the  earty 
1930 's.    The  government  also  has  been  and  is  now  employing  multiple  exchange 
rates  as  a  further  control  over  the  volume  and  in  some  cases  the  direction 
of  its  foreign  trade, 

I 
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United  States-Argentine  trr.de  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


Million  dollars 


Iheat 
Other 


Veg*  oils  and  waxes  8.7 

Oilcake  and  meal  7.6 

Hides  and  skins  6,0 

Casein,  etc*  4»5 

Other  12.1  , 


Total 


Total  127.2 


1/  This  is  the  first  tir.:e  in  history  Argentina  has  imported  wheat. 


CHILE 


13  The  upward  trend  of  agricultural  production  in  Chile  recently  has 
not  kept  pace  with  population  growth,  due  in  part  to  price  policies  which 
have  discouraged  production  and  to  the  greater  stress  laid  on  development 
of  the  country's  rich  nineral  resources.    Agricultural  imports  now  comprise 
ab>out  20  percent  of  the  value  of  total  imports,  and  include  such  important 
items  as  wheat,  edible  oils  and  live  cattle  and  sheep a    Export  proceeds 
are  derived  mostly  from  mineral  products,  but  about  20  percent  still  come 
from  a  wide  diversity  of  agricultural  commodities.    Argentina  is  generally 
the  largest  supplier  of  Chile's  agricultural  imports,  and  the  United  States 
and  United  Kingdom  are  the  chief  purchasers.    However,  agricultural  trade 
with  the  United  States  is  small  (see  table  below)  e 

2,  About  one-tenth  of  Chile1 s  agricultural  land  was  used  for  crops 
and  fallow  in  194-2-4-3,  and  nine-tenths  for  pasture  and  rough  grazing. 
Tftheat  is  the  most  important  crop,  occupying  annually  about  60  percent  of 
all  farm  lands  under  cultivation.    Sheep  numbers  exceed  those  of  other 
livestock.    There  are  many  large  land  holdings  in  Chile,  but  the  number 
of  fari:s  is  increasing.    However,  most  of  this  change  is  occurring  through 
the  breaking  up  of  medium-sized  farms.    Farm  practices  are  more  advanced 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  there  are  still  farmers  using 
the  practices  of  several  generations  agoc 

3»  Trie  principal  area  of  direct  government  intervention  in  agriculture 
has  been  that  of  price  nianagement  -  assurance  to  producers  of  guaranteed 
minimum  prices  for  a  number  of  basic  commodities.    The  price-support  pro- 
gram, however,  has  conflicted  wi^h  another  basic  objective  of  the  govern- 
ment -  that  of  maintaining  low,  stable  domestic  food  prices.    The  government 
has  subsidized  imports  to  hold  prices  down  to  the  domestic  level.  This 
price  policy  has  been  instrumental  in  decreasing  production  of  some  of  the 
basic  farm  products.    As  an  aid  to  the  farmers,  the  government  recently 
promised  to  maintain  its  fertilizer  subsidy,  increase  the  base  price  of 
wheat,  rice  and  sunflower  seed,  and  permit  importation  of  farm  machinery 
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at  favorable  exchange  rates.    Government  loans  are  also  part  of  the  plan  to 
improve  livestock, 

4»  Chile  for  years  has,  had  high  tariffs  on  imports.    Trade  is.  also 
subject  to  quantitative  regulation  through  government  control  of  foreign 
exchange^    Licenses  must  be' obtained  for  all  inports  and  exports,  while  the 
related  foreign  exchange  nust  be  bought  fron  or  sold  to  the  Central  Bank, 
at  any  one  of  several  authorized  exchange  rates,  or  at  one  of  the  numerous 
corbinations  or  variations  of  these  rates s    The  importation  of  many  non- 
essential goods  is  specifically  prohibited  as  are  imports  of  most  of  the 
goods  that  can  be  supplied  from  Chilean  sources,    In  line  -with  the  Govern- 
ment's new  program  of  "economic  reform, "  control  over  all  foreign  trade  is 
noxi  vested  in  the  newly-created  National  Trade  Institute  (INACO)*  Also 
under  this  progran  all  of  those  inports  which  were  entering  at  preferential 
rates,  such  as  43  pesos  to  "the  dollar,'  are  shifted 'to  the  bank  rate  of  110 
pesos  to  the  dollar.    This  has  served  to  increase  the  internal  price  of  many 
of  these  itens  * 


United  States-Chilean  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

I&llion  dollars 


U,S.  exports 

wheat  and  flour  12.8 
Vegetable  oils,  fats  and 

waxes,  crude  1,7 

C ot t  on,  unnanuf a  ctured  1 0  6 

Other  i  1,4. 

Total  17.5 


U«5«  inports 

Vegetables  and  preparations  1*4 

Fruit  and  preparations  ,8 

Wool,  unmanufactured  5«5 

Other  ;  lag 

Total  .  9o5 


BRAZIL 


1,  Brazil  is  a  major  exporter  of  agricultural  products.    The  country 
produces  arid  exports  more  than  half  the  world  supply  of  coffee.    It  also 
furnishes  an  important  part  of  the  world's  exports  of  cotton,  cacao  beans, 
oils  and  waxes,  and  r.any  other  tropical  products.    At  the  sane  time, 
Brazil  must  inport  part  of  its  food  supplies,  notably  wheat.    United  States 
purchases  of  Brazilian  coffee  nake  Brazil* the  largest  source  of  our  agri- 
cultural imports.    United  States-Brazilian  trade  in  competing  agricultural 
products  is  usually  small;  it  increased  abruptly  in  1952  when  an  exceptionally 
small  wheat  harvest  in  Argentina  caused  Brazil  to  turn  temporarily  to  the 
United  States  for  the  bulk  of  its  wheat  inport  requirer.jents  (see  table  below), 

2, "  In  spite  of  recent  trerids  toward  industrialization,  two-thirds  of 
Brazil's  population  still  live  in  rural  areas,'   They  engage  in  widely, 
diverse  agricultural  enterprises,  from  the  rubber  and  Brazil  nut  collection 
of  the  tropical  Amazon  through  the  coffee  and  cacao  culture  of  the  sub- 
tropics  to  the  Temperate  Zone  wheat  cultivation  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  An 
estimated  4  percent  of  the  land  is  cultivated.    Size  of  farms  varies  also, 
with  large  coffee  plantations  in  some  areas  and  small  subsistence-type 
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holdings  in  others e    Cultivation  and  harvesting  methods  on  most  farms  are 
not  mechanized o 

3c  Government  agricultural  policy  for  a  number  of  commodities  has  meant 
direct  control  of  production  and  marketings    Defense  institutes  have  been 
set  up  for  coffee,  cacao,  mate,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  livestock*  They 
usually  have  authority  to  control  the  industry  and  have  been  active  in 
developing  new  markets,  establishing  standards,  improving  methods,  and 
providing  credit* 

The  government  is  also  encouraging  increased  production,  particularly 
of  food*    It  has  guaranteed  minimum  prices  to  producers,  either  by  financing 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  announced  basic  prices,  or  by  purchase  at  not.  more 
than  basic  prices  of  a  number  of  commodities 0    Basic  prices  set  for  the 
most-  part  are  below  current  market  quotations 0    For  several  products,  how- 
ever, the  Bank  of  Brazil  was  authorized  to  purchase  at  prices  above  the 
market £    Exports  of  these  products  have  declined,  resulting  in  intensifi- 
cation of  exchange  dif f iculties 0    The  Bank,  for  example,  is  still  holding 
most  of  the  1952    cotton  and  sisal  crops,  which  it  has  been  unable  to  export 
at  the  prices  askeda    A  new  plan  for  disposing  of  the  cotton  has  recently 
been  announced 9 

4.8  The  most  effective  regulation  of  foreign  trade  has  been  that 
exercised  by  the  -Bank  of  Brazil  through  control  of  foreign  exchangee  There 
is  a  strict  import  licensing  policy,  exchange  being  granted  only  for  the 
most  essential  items.    The  necessity  to  import  dollar  wheat  during  the 
3?ea2?  because  of  crop  failure  in  Argentina  has  intensified  the  dollar 

shortage e    Early  this  year  Brazil  put  into  operation  a  so-called  "free 
market,"  which  can  be  used  for  the  export  of  certain  products  and  also 
for  the  remittances  abroad  of  profits  of  foreign  companies 0    Little  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  situation  has  thus  far  resulted  from  this  measure c 


United  States -Brazilian  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


Million  dollars 


U»S0  exports 


UcSc  imports 


Wheat  and  wheat  flour 
Fruit,  fresh  and  dried 
,Kops 
Malt 

Dried  milk 
Other 


94.7 
106 
1,0 
1,6 
,6 
1,7 


waxes 
Cacao 

Sisal  and  henequen 
Brazil  nuts 
Other 


Coffee 

Oilseeds,  veg,  oils  and 


670.7 


36.3 

26,9 

6,1 

13  c3 


Total 


101,2 


Total 


76lo7 


CUBA 
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1.  Agriculture  and  its  related  industries  are  the  bases  of  Cuba*s 
economy-,  and  provide  practically  all  her  exports  „    Sugar  alone  accounts  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  value  of  Cuban  exports ,  and  Cuba  accounts  for ■ 
more  than  40  percent  of  viorld  sugar  exports*    Cuba*s  economy  is  tied  closely 
to  that  of  the  United  States.    She  sends  the  bulk  of  her  exports  here  and 
receives  the  bulk  of  her  imports    from  this  country,  purchases  from  the 
United  States  including  large  quantities  of  agricultural  products  (see  table 
below).    Cuba  has  no  foreign  exchange  problen  as  such,  the  peso  and  the 
dollar  being  freely  convertible  at  one  to  one* 

2.  More  than  half  of  the  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  sugar  cane,  and 
sugar  enploys  directly  about  one-third  of  all  labor..  Sugar  companies  own 
or  control  nearly  half  the  land  in  farms.    In  addition,  there  are  large, 
extensively-operated  cattle  ranches.    Host  of  the  rest  of  the  agricultural 
land  is  planted  to  a  variety  of  crops,  chiefly  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  henequen. 

...    3*  The  government  controls  almost  every  part  of  the  sugar  industry. 
Near  the  beginning  of  each  sugar  season,  it  assigns  expected  production  to 
a  "world  free  quota,"  and  "retained  quota,"  etc.    At  the  same  time,  it  fixes 
a  provisional  average  price  as  a  basis  for  settlement  between  millowners 
and  cane  growers,  and  for  the  establishment  of  sugar  wages.  Rapidly 
declining  sugar  prices  in  early  1952  and  record  sugar  production  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  "single  seller"  to  sell  sugar  available  to  world 
markets,  excluding  the  United  States,  in  excess  of  the  1,83  million  Spanish 
long  tons  assigned  to  the  "world  free  quota,"    In  November  1952,  the  govern- 
ment officially  restricted  the  size  of  the  1953  crop  to  5  million  Spanish 
long  tons. 

The  government  has  also  intervened  in  the  market  for  some  other  crops, 
A  Tobacco  Stabilization  Fund  has  the  duty  of  maintaining  minimum  prices  to 
growers  and  promoting  mechanization  of  the  cigar  industry!  the  size  of  the 
crop  has  been  controlled  since  1950-51.    To  encourage  diversification  of 
agriculture  and  increased  food  production,  minimum  prices  are  fixed  for  corn, 
rice  and  meat,    Ilaximum  prices  to  consumers  have  also  been  established,  A 
form  of  rationing  for  meat  results  from  prohibition  of  slaughter  of  beef 
cattle  or  sale  or  consumption  of  beef  on  Fridays » 

4.  Cuba  grants  preferential  treatment  to  many  United  States  products 
and  receives  preference  on  many  of  its  products  in  the  United  States  market. 
Consumption  taxes  on  imports  and  a  tariff  quota  on  United  States  rice 
inorease  the  protection  afforded  Cuban  agriculture  by  import  duties. 

With  respect  to  Cuba  is  most  important  agricultural  product,  the  most 
influential  factor  affecting  Cuba  sugar  is  the  United  States  quota  system, 
which  was  started  in  1934  and  continues  to  the  present  tire.  Although 
United  States  legislation  limits  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  can  enter  the 
United  States  market  from  Cuba,  it  also  affords  a  certain  price  protection 
to  that  part  of  the  Cuban  product  entering  this  market e 
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United  States-Cuban  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 


lEllion  dollars 


U.S.,  exports 


UbSc  inports 


Rice  49.-5 

Iheat  flour  10.6 
Other  grains  and  preparations  6C0 

Vegetables  and  fruits  30 0 5 

Lard  19.7 

Other  fats  and  oils  5*4 

Dairy  products  6C0 

Cotton  3.9 

Other  22.4- 


Sugar  and  nolasses 

Tobacco 

Other 


Total 


351»1 
26.3 

13c0 


390,4 


liEXICO 


1*  Kexico,  a  predominantly  agricultural  country,  produces  a  major 
part  of  its  own  food  supply  and  an  exportable  surplus  of  nany  commodities. 
I.exican  agricultural  exports  other  than  cotton  are  for  the  most  part 
directed  to  the  United  States 0    As  a  market  for  United  States  agricultural 
exports,  Mexico  has  ranked  third  among  Latin  American  countries  in  recent 
years  (see  table  below). 

2e  More  than  two-thirds  of  Mexico *s  population  depend  on  agriculture 
for  a  livelihood.    A  wide  variety  of  crops  is  grown,  including  corn,  beans, 
sugar  and  rice  for  domestic  use;  and  cotton,  coffee,  henequen,  bananas 
and  fresh  vegetables  for  export.    YJidespread  expropriation  and  land 
redistribution  have  diminished  the  importance  of  large  estates.  Almost 
50  percent  of  the  cropland  and  almost  one-fifth  of  the  pasture  are  held 
by  the  agrarian  communities  known  as  ejidos  0    Few  of  the  farmers  follow 
modern  agricultural  practices, 

3.  Since  the  1910  Revolution,  the  government  has  taken  an  increasingly 
active  part  in  aiding  and  controlling  agricultural  production  and  trade. 
Early  action  was  centered  on  land  reform.,  and  later  included  production, 
marketing  and  foreign  trade-    Until  the  end  of  1950,  most  of  the  regulatory 
activity  was  effected  by  executive  decree.    At  that  time,  however,  the 
President  obtained  power  by  law  to  regulate  production  and  consumption,  to 
control  the  distribution  of  products  essential  to  the  economy  of  the 
country,  to  fix  prices  at  wholesale  and  retail,  take  measures  to  fight 
monopolies,  and  control  imports  and  exports. 

In  the  past,  the  most  direct  effects  on  production  have  been  through 
the  medium  of  producer  associations  or  companies 0    For  many  of  the  principal 
products,  the  entire  industry  is  controlled  by  a  cooperative,  association, 
or  company  of  producers,  either  semi-governmental  in  character  or  including 
among  its  members  a  government  representative.    These  organizations  also 
control  sales,  imports  and  exports e    Near-monopoly  control  is  exercised  by 
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granting  subsidies'  to  these  organizations  of  all  or  part  of  the  customs 
duties  applicable  to  particular  products.    In  addition  to  the  producer 
groups,  other  government  entities  have  been  empowered  to  regulate  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  agricultural  products.    The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Compania  Exportadora  e  Importadora  (CEIMSA),  established  in  1938  as 
a  foreign  trade  agency  but  which  now  regulates  domestic  supplies  of  essential 
foodstuffs,    -It  imports  such  products  as  wheat,  beans,  lard  and  eggs,  and 
offers  them  through  retail  channels  at  reduced  prices* 

4«  Mexico  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  which  has  no  exchange 
restrictions ?    But  it  maintains  a  system  of  protective  import  and  export 
duties,  and  controls  the  movement  of  commodities  by  import  and  export 
licenses,  or  by  quotas  such  as  those  sometimes  applied  to  exports  of  live 
cattle.    Both  CEIMSA  and  its  parent  agency,  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio 
Exterior,  engage  in  direct  foreign  trading. 


United  State s-Kexican  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 
U.S.  exports  U.S»  imports 


"Wheat 

38e7 

Coffee 

52,9 

Other  grains'  and  prepara^  .■ 

Meat  products  and  animals, 

tions 

7.4 

edible 

33.3 

Oils  and  fats 

15*6 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

24,1 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

U»9 

Cotton,  sisal,  henequen 

17.0 

Dairy  products 

4.4 

Oilcake  and  meal 

10,6 

Tobacco 

2.2 

Candelilla  wax 

7.1 

Other 

16*8 

Other 

'  20.0 

Total  '■ 

100,0 

Total 

165.0 
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GUj  AUSTRALIA,  AMD  NEI  ZEALAND 
General  Statement 

Among  British  Commonwealth  countries,,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
stand  out  as  important  exporters  of  food  and  agricultural  products ,  and 
strong  competitors  of  the  United  States  especially  in  the  British  market 
for  f oodo 

All  three  countries,  settled- in  fairly  recent  times  and- mainly  by 
immigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  are  still  rather  sparsely  populated,, 
Their  agriculture,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  is  highly  commercialized, 
and  is  distinguished  from  agriculture  in  most  other    parts  of  the  world, 
including  Europe,  by  the  heavy  input  of  capital  compared  to  the  input  of 
labor*    Their  trade  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  were  close  even  before 
the  United  Kingdom  granted  preferential  tariff  treatrrent  to  British  coun- 
tries in  1932 »    The  United  Kingdom  has.  always  been  the  principal  outlet 
for  the  agricultural  surpluses  of  Canada,  Australia  and  Nevr  Zealand,  though 
an  important  two-way  trade  in  agricultural  products'  developed  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  *  , 

During  and  since  the  second  World  War,  trade  ties  between  Britain  and 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  have  become  closer,  under  the  influence 
of  long-term  bulk  purchase  contracts,  so-called  gentlemen's  agreements  among 
government  leaders  and  the  trade,  and  exchange  controls.    Unlike  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  Canada  does  not  belong  to  the  sterling  area  and,  in  fact, 
has  no  exchange  controls,  but  it  is  nevertheless  firmly  bound  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  other  ways0    At  the  same  time,  Canada  is  pulled  to  the 
United  States  -3  factors  stimulating  our  trade  with  Canada  include  the  strong 
position  of  the  Canadian  currency  and  the  high  level  of  output  in  industry, 
the  expansion  of  which  has  been  assisted  by  substantial  amounts  of  United 
States  capital  and  raw  material  imports  from  the  United  States. 

'  Preferential  trade  arrangements  with  Britain  have  not  been  the  only 
form  of  government  intervention  in  agriculture  in  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.    As  may  be  seen  in  the  following  brief  statements,  the  governments 
of  all  three  countries  have  taken  many  measures  in  domestic  markets  to 
protect  farmers  and  develop  production  and  exports «    These  measures  were 
in  part  necessitated  by  the  preferential  trade  arrangements,  but  price 
support  for  agriculture  has  long  been  part  of  Canadian,  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  agricultural  policy « 
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CANADA 


1,  Canada  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  exporters  of  food,  and  a 
strong  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  market  for  grain  in 
particular*    At  the  same  time,  geographic  location,  resources  and  other 
factors  have  caused  Canada  to  develop  a  large  export-import  trade  in  farm 
products  -with  the  United  States-,    (See  table  below.) 

2,  Agriculture  in  most  parts  of  Canada,  except  the  prairie  provinces, 
is  mixed  in  type,  though  speciality  crops  such  as  tobacco  and  sugar  beets 
are  grown  in  some  districts  particularly.    The  prairie  provinces  concentrate 
chiefly. on  grain.    Family-sized  farms  are  the  rule,  but,  as  in  the  United 
States,  this  often  means  large  farms  operated  "dth  the  use  of  much  machinery. 

3«  Legislation,  of  a  permanent  character,  provides  for  the  authority 
and  machinery  by  -which  the  government  may  support  the  price  of  all  agri- 
cultural products-;.    Grain  and  linseed  prices  are  supported  by  the  activities 
of  the  VJhe at  Board  created  in  1936.    The  Agricultural  Prices  Support  Board, 
created  since  the  war,  reviews  current  price  developments  of  other  commodi- 
ties and  submits  to  the  "Minister  of  Agriculture  recommendations  as  to  (1) 
the  farm  products  which  should  be  supported,  (2)  the  level  at  -which  prices 
should  be  established,  and  (3)  the  method  to  be  used.    The  Board  may 
purchase  products  to  support  the  price,  offer  to  buy  at  a  specified  price, 
or  pay  the  difference  between  a  guaranteed  price  and  the  price  actually 
received  by  farmers.    Its  operations  in  1952  extended  to  price  supports  for 
hogs,  cattle,  butter  and  eggs,  while  in  previous  years  various  additional 
commodities  were  supported,  including  other  dairy  products,  potatoes  and 
fruit a 

4-.  Formerly  a  high  tariff  country,  Canada  now  has  generally  moderate 
duties  on  agricultural  products,  and  though  preferential  treatment  is  still 
granted  to  British  Commonwealth  countries,  the  margin  of  preference  has 
been  reduced *    The  "fflheat  Board  acts  as  a  state  monopoly  in  the  matter  of 
buying  for  export  and  selling  abroad  of  wheat  and  feedgrains.    The  Agri- 
cultural Products  Board  handles  the  exportation,  importation  and  related 
operations  of  products  not  within  the  authority  of  the  Vfneat  Board.  Export 
subsidies  that  have  figured  prominent ly    in  the  development  of  Canadian' 
agricultural  exports  include  those  paid  in  the  form  of  quality  premiums, 
and  the  subsidies  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  lower  contract 
price  at  which  products  have  been  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  price 
v/hich  the  Canadian  government  considered  fair  to  producers.    There  are  no 
governmental  restrictions  on  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  for  purchases 
in  other  countries. 
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United  States-Canadian  trade,  in,  agricultural  products  for  selected  periods 

Million  dollars 
U«S»  exports  ~ U.S.  imports 


Average 

Average 

1935-39 

1951 

1952 

1935-39 

1951 

1952 

Cotton 

16.,  0 

88,0 

53*3 5 

Grains 

22.0 

125,0 

159.U 

Grains 

15.2 

35«8 

26.1* 

"  Animals  1/ 

10*3. 

53.0 

3.7 

Fruit  &  veg. 

19.8 

83,0 

109.3 

Feed 

6.8 

30.3 

37.9 

veg,  oils 

Meats 

2c3 

61u0 

16.9 

&  oilseeds 

2.1 

3iic0 

32.1 

Other 

13.7 

71.9 

62.6 

Other 

12.0 

60*0 

36.2 

Total 

55.1 

3uU.2.. 

-280.5 

Total 

6$a 

300*8 

259.3 

1/    Edible,  except  for  breeding. 


AUSTRALIA 

1.  Australia's  economy  is  highly  dependent  on  its  primary  industries, 
particularly  agriculture.    From  80  to  90  percent  of  total  export  proceeds 
are  derived  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  abroad.    Wool  is  the 
chief  export,  and  Australian  wool  accounts  for' around  two-fifths  of  world 
wool  exports.    Australia  also  is  important  as  an  exporter  of  such  food 
items  as  wheat  and  flour,  meat,  dairy  products,  fruit  and  sugar.    Its  agri- 
cultural trade  with  the  United  States  consists  chiefly  of  exports  of  wool 
and  imports  of  tobacco  and  cotton  (see  table  below).,  .  . 

2.  Australian  agriculture  in  many  respects  is  comparable  and  competitive 
with  agriculture  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States.    Much  of  the 
country  lacks. rainfall,  but  along  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern 
coast  the  climate  is  suited  to  mixed  farming.    Aside  from  dairying  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  area  is  devoted  to  wheat  as  the  principal  crop, 
produced  on  large  mechanized  farms.    Other  parts  of  this  section  are 
irrigated  and  suited  to  fruit  production.    The  vast  stretches  of  rangeland 
inland  from'  the  coast  are  utilized  by  great  sheep  and  cattle  stations, 

3.  As  far  back  as  World.  War  I,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  farmers  in  the  marketing  „of  their  products,  and  to  protect 
them  insofar  as  possible  from  wide  price  fluctuations  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  present,  wheat  producers  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  price  for  their  crop. 
The  mheat  program  is  administered  by  the  Wheat  Board  which  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  buy  wheat  for  resale  domestically  or  for  export  abroad. 
The  guaranteed  price  is  adjusted  from  season  to  season  to  allow' for 
variations  in  production  costs,  and  any  profits  made  by  the  Board  on  wheat 
sales  are  distributed  on  a  pro  rata  basis  among  producers.    The  current 
program  for  the  dairy  industry  guarantees  the  price  necessary  to  obtain 
the  amount  of  milk  for  the  country's  requirements  of  butter  and  cheese  plus 
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an  additional  20  percent  for  possible  export.    Direct  aid  has  also  been 
given  iron  tine  to  time  to  novo  other  commodities  by  the  federal  or  state 
governments,    Proposals  for  control  over  wool,  however,  have  always  been 
rejected  by  producers. 

With  food  production  close  to  prewar  levels  and  population  numbers 
well  above  then,  exports  declined  in  the  postwar  period  but  have  shown 
an  upward  trend  during  1952—53 «    A  five-year  agricultural  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  1952  provides  for  a  sharp  increase  in  output. in  order  to  cover 
the  food  requirements  of  the  population,  expanding  rapidly  through  iimnigra* 
tion,  and  also  to  insure  surpluses  for  exports 

4«  Australia -has  high  tariffs,  and  the  preferential  duties  granted  to 
Eritish  Commonwealth  countries  have  been  mostly  confined  to  industrial 
products.    Both  inports  and  exports,  other  than  wool,  are  subject  to  quan- 
titative control.    Licenses  have  been  required  for  non-sterling  inports 
since  1936,  and,  with  the  drop  in  wool  prices  and  the  sudden  emergence  of 
a  large  balance  of  payments  deficit  in  1951-52,  severe  restrictions  were 
also  imposed  on  sterling  imports.    Exports  of  food  have  been  practically 
all  channelled  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  a  system  of  bilateral  arrange- 
ments which  usually  vary  in  length  from  1  to  5  years  and  are  subject  to 
annual  price  reviews  to  provide  for  increases  in  production  costs. 

United  States-Australian  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

IJLllion  dollars 
U.S,  exports  U.S.  imports 

Tobacco       -  18,0  "Tool  122,6 

Cotton  3©8  Meat  products  6.0 

Other  2,2  Other  3.6 

Total  2^,0  Total  132  62 


NEW  ZEALAND 


1,  Agriculture  bulks  large  in' the  New  Zealand  national  economy.  It 
accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  country's  total  income,  and  agricultural 
commodities,  chiefly  dairy  and  other  livestock  products,  make  up  90  percent 
of  total  exports s    Mew  Zealand  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  cheese  and 
mutton,  and  one  of  the  two  largest  exporters  of  butter.    Little  of  its  export 
trade  is  directed  to  the  United  States,  nor  does  it  import  American  farm 
products  in  any  important' quantity  (see  table  below), 

•2,  Climate,  soil  conditions,  and  the  use  of  up-to-date  methods  have 
favored  the  development  of  an  efficient  livestock  industry.    Grasses  and 
clover  account  for  about  50  percent  of  the  agricultural  area,  and  rough 
grazing  land  for  another  40  percent «,    With  year-around  grazing,  concentrated 
feed  requirements  are  small.    Farms  are  characteristically  family-sized 
units.    The  actual  area  of  dairy  farms,  while  small  compared  to  that  of 
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grassland  sheep  farms  or  arable  farms ,  is  increasing*    Large  ranches  are 
found  in  rough  grazing  regions.    Farmers*  cooperatives  are  especially 
important  in  the  dairy  industry. 

3.  Leading  animal  products  other  than  wool  are  marketed  through  govern- 
ment boards  and  exported  under  government  contract  mainly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,    Wool  is  sold  at  auction,,  but  for  other  export  products  a  commission 
sets  the  basic  prices,  and  adjustments  are  made  periodically  to  take  into 
account  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  production  and  to  reflect  price  changes 
in  overseas  sales.    Commodity  boards,  established  between  1921-25  for 
different  export  commodities,  have  as  their  main  function  the  facilitation 

of  the  flow  into  the  export  market.    They  supervise  purchasing  by  the 
various  factories,  grading,  storage  and  other  phases  of  marketing,  and  also 
participate  in  the  negotiation  of  contract  prices  and  quantities  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  system  of  price  stabilization,  with  perhaps  a  slight  element  of 
subsidization,  was  developed  during  the  interwar  period  and  is  still  in 
effect,    A  levy  on  exports  during  periods  of  relatively  high  prices  provides 
the  funds  which  are  used  to  make  deficiency  payments  to  producers  during 
periods  when  the  price  realized  is  below  the  cost. of  production.  While 
there  may  be  considerable  non-pecuniary  assistance  by  the  government  in 
the  foreign  marketing  of  livestock  products,  the  price  received  by  New 
Zealand  producers  for  their  products  during  and  since  World  War  II  has 
been  below  that  at  which  countries  outside  the  sterling  area  sold  their 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom,    Livestock  producers,  wheat  growers,  and 
other  users  of  fertilizers'  are  indirectly  subsidized  by  government  assistance 
on  transportation  of  lime,  and  on  imports  of  phosphates, 

4.  New  Zealand  has  both  preferential  tariffs  and  quantitative  import 
restrictions.    Preferential  tariff  treatment  is  granted  to  industrial  items 
from  British  Commonwealth  countries  and  to  agricultural  items  such  as 
raisins  and  currants  from  Australia.    Exchange  controls  have  been  in  effect 
since  before  World  War  II.    While  the  government,  has  relaxed  them  occasional- 
ly in  the  postwar  period,  they  do  not  give  suppliers  in  the  dollar  area 

much  opportunity  to  compete  for  sales  of  products  that  are  produced  at  home 
or  within  the  sterling  area  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments. 

United  States-New  Zealand  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

« 

Million  dollars 
U»S,  exports  "  '  ~"  U,S,  imports 


Tobacco                             4.2                    Wool  62,9 

Other                                 J7                   Meat  products  12,0 

Hides  and  skins  10,6 

Other  8.8 

Total  94.3 


Total  4, 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
General  statement 


The  Middle  East  includes  12  countries  with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  80,000,000,  most  of  whom  obtain  their  living  from  agriculture.    It  is 
a  largely  dry  and  underdeveloped  region.    Agriculture  in  sore  parts,  notably 
Egypt,  depends  entirely  on  irrigation.    Generally  speaking,  the  land  is 
farmed  today  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  under  an  inequitable  land  tenure 
system,  but  it  usually  produces  enough  to  cover  the  region's  food  require- 
ments, with  some  agricultural  surpluses  for  export." 

Cotton,  wool,  hides,  skins,  tobacco,  oilseeds,  grains  and  fruits  are 
the  principal  agricultural  exports.    Iraq  alone  supplies  nost  of  world  date 
exports,    principal  agricultural  imports  include  grain,  sugar  and  tea.  The 
region  as  a  .whole  is  usually  about  self-sufficient  in  grain,  although 
economic  or  political  reasons  have  led  Turkey,  Syria  and  Iran  'to  export 
their  surpluses  to  Europe,  and  caused  Egypt,  Israel  and  Lebanon  to  purchase 
their  import  requirements  from  other  parts  of  the  worldc 

The  problem  of  all-pervading  poverty  and  unrest  in  the  Middle  East  has 
received  increased  attention  since  the  war.    Attempts  to  solve  it  are  being 
centered  chiefly  on  increasing  agricultural  productivity.  Irrigation 
development  possibilities  exist  in  some  sections,  while  projects  designed 
to  improve  prevailing  dryland  farming  methods,  credit  facilities,  and  land 
tenure  systems  have  region-wide  applicability,  although  their  present  scope 
is  limited,  in  large  part  by  lack  of  funds 0 

Direct  government  action  to  stimulate  production  has  likewise  been 
limited  in  scope  in  most  laddie  Eastern  countries.    Strong  trade  barriers, 
however,  surround  practically  all  of  themf#   Quantitative  control  through 
exchange  regulations  is  primarily  exercised  to  conserve  the  limited  foreign 
exchange  reserves.    High  tariffs  are  imposed  to  secure  revenue  and  protect 
domestic  agriculture  and  industry.    Bilateral  treaties  between  some  of 
these  countries,  i.e.,  Lebanon-Syria,  Lebanon-Iraq,  Syria-Iraq,  and 
Lebanon- Jordan,  provide  for  duty-free  entry  of  most  agricultural  products 
and  preferential  duties  on  some  locally-produced  industrial  products. 
Recommendations  to  extend  this  preferential  system  to  cover  all  member 
countries  were  made  by -the- recent  Arab  League  economic  congress.    If  these 
recommendations  are 'put  into  effect  and  quantitative  controls,  are  not  used 
to,  negate  them,  a  large  area  of  comparative^  free  trade  would  be  created 
on  the  territory  bounded  by  Iraq,  Jordanj  Lebanon,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Yemon,  Egypt  and  Libya.  /\. 


.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  type  and  range  of  present  agricultural  market 
and  price  policies  in  the  Middle  East,  the  measures  employed  in  a  few  coun- 
tries are  outlined  briefly  in  the  following  five  pages.    Egypt,  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Israel  are  the  countries  selected. 
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EGYPT 


1,  Egypt  is  the  world's  leading  producer  of  long  staple,  cotton,  and 
the  country's  economy  is  largely  based  on  this  crop,  •which  provides  about 
80  percent  of  the  export  trade,  although  rice  and  onions  are  also  exported 
in  significant  quantities.    The-  principal  agricultural  inports  are  wheat 
and  sugar,    Egypt  is  more  important  as  a  competitor -of ,  than  as  a  market 
for,  United  States  farm  products,    Agricultural  trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  small  (see  table  below),     ■     •  ■  . 

2.  Egypt  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  with  a  "very  dense 
'population  cultivating  the  narrow  strip  of  irrigated  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile  River.    About  30  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  cotton 
production,  which  is  largely  exported.    Cereals,  sugar  canej  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  forage  crops  are  extensively  grown  for  local  consumption.  Farm 
enterprises  are  characteristically  large'  estates  worked  by  landless  labor, 

or  'yerj';siiBLll  iarBS  worked  partly  by  owners  and  partly  ,  by  tenants.  This 
system,  of  land  tenure  will  be  modified,  however,  if  present  land  reform  laws 
are  carried  through.    Fertilizer  consumption  is  high,  as  are  crop  yields, 
but '  most  farming  'te  chniques . are  backward • 

3 •.  The  government  controls  production  of  cotton  and  wheat  by  regulating 
the  area  that  a  farmer  can  plant  to  these  crops.    For  example,  no  farmer 
can  plant  more  than  30  percent  of  his  land  to  cotton  during  the  next  three 
years,  while.  30  percent  of  a  farmer's  land  in  lower  Egypt,  and  4-0  percent 
in  upper  Egypt,  must  be  planted  to  wheat' this  current  year.  -  The  government 
purchases  a  fixed  proportion  of  cereal  production  from  the  farmers  each 
year  at  fixed  prices,  which  were  increased  in  1952  to  bring  them  more  nearly 
in  line  with  world  prices  and  insure  a  large  production  and  better  income 
for  producers.    The  sugar  industry  is  also  controlled  by  fixing  the  price 
to  growers,  regulating  imports  and  rationing  supplies,'    In  an  effort  to 
keep  dorm  the  cost  of  living,  maximum  retail  prices  have  been  fixed  for 
some  food  items,  and  about  one  million  tons  of  imported  wheat  has  been 
gove r nment -sub s idi ze d » 

4*  High  tariffs,  licenses  and  exchange  controls  are  used  to  regulate 
foreign  trade.    The  present  depressed  state  of  the  world  cotton  market  has 
resulted  in  a  large  adverse  trade  balance  for  Egypt  and  a  modification  of 
the  government's  import  policy.    Imports  from  the  dollar  area  and  the 
sterling  area  are  limited  to  essential  commodities,    Mich  more  liberal 
treatment  is  given  to  imports  from  the  countries  vat h  which-  Egypt  has  special 
payments  agreements.  •■: 

United  States-Egyptian  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

liillion  dollars 
U.S.  exports  U,S.  imports 

Grains  and  preparations  29.5  Cotton  23,3 

Tallcw  2,9  Other  1,3 

^acco  2«2  Total  24.6 
Other  .4   

Total  35,0 


TURKEY 
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1,  Turkey  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Middle 
East  countries  (a  little  larger  than  Texas),  and,  like  its  neighbors,  is 
basically  agricultural,  though  it  is  slightly  nore  advanced  industrially 
because  of  having  had  a  stable  and  progressive  government  for  a  longer 
period  of  tine.    The  country  is  normally  a  surplus  producer  of  agricultural 
products,  most  of  then  of  a  kind  that. compete  -with  American  agricultural 
exports.    Prior  to  1952,  cotton  and  tobacco  mere  Turkey1?  principal  export 
products,  while  in  1952  cereal  exports  earned  the  largest  share  of  the 
country's  foreign  exchange  proceeds.    Turkey  has  comparatively  little  need 
for  United  States  farm  products,  and  with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  exports 
only  small  quantities  of  its  own  products  to  the  United .States  (see  table 
below) . 

2,  Most  of  Turkey's  agricultural  land  is  given  over  to  grain  in  rotation 
with  fallow,  and  to  rough  grazing  for  sheep  and  goats.    But  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  Ifediterranean  and  Black  seas,  production  of  tobacco,  cotton, 
grapes,  oilseeds  and  hazelnuts  is  important.    Farms,  are  mostly  owner- 
operated;  Turkey  is  the  only  I/iddle  East  country  where  the  tenure  system 
presents    no  major  problem.    It  resembles  its  neighbors,  however,  in  the 

use  of  primitive  agricultural  techniques,  although  considerable  progress 
has  recently  been  made  .in  mechanization  through  private  and  cooperative 
use  of  farm  machinery* 

3,  Direct  governcenb  action  in  the  home  market  affects  a  number  of 
agricultural  products.    Grain  prices  are  supported  by  the  Office  of  products 
of  the  Soil  (Toprak),  which  stands  ready  to  buy  grains  at  minimum  prices, 
and  to  sell  when  prices  rise  above  certain  levels.    In  recent  years  the 
government  has  been  pushing  its  program  for  improving  government  facilities 
for  storage,  handling  and  marketing  of  grain.    Sales  abroad  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Toprak  Office,  which  also  has  a  monopoly  of  grain  imports. 
This  Office  likewise  has  a  monopoly  of  opium  purchases  and  sales.  Sugar 
beet  and  sugar  prices  are  fixed.    A  state  tobacco,  monopoly  buys  tobacco 

for  domestic  manufacture  and  export,  and  to  support  the  market  when  prices 
fall  too  low.    Measures  have  also  been  taken  to  support  cotton  and  filbert 
prices.    Farriers  generally  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  /the  head  tax  on  draf 
animals  and  cattle,  and  from  the  exemption  of  most  agricultural  income  from 
taxation, 

4«  The  government  exerts  strong  control  over  trade  in  agricultural 
products.    Tariffs  are  high,  and  quantitative  regulation  is  assured  through 
a  system  of  import  and  export  licenses.    Export  regulations  have  been 
relaxed  for  certain  agricultural  products  in  order    to  promote  sales  abroad. 
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United  States -Turkish  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 


U.S.  exports 


Horses 
Other 


Total 


,9 
.5 

1.4 


U.S.  iuports 


Tobacco 

Nuts 

Cpiun 

Uool 

Other 


Total 


33.7 
3*4 
1.8 
1.5 
4.0 

44i4 


IRAN 


1.  Iran  is  a  largo  country,  approximately  2\  tines  the  size  of  Texas, 
with  a  population  of  19  million  people,  80  percent  of  whom  are  directly 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  a  living.    In  normal  years,  agricultural  pro— 
duction  covers  the  country's  food  requirements  except  in  sugar  and  tea. 
Agricultural  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  wool,  hides,  dates  and  other 
dried  fruit.    Trade  with  the  United  States  in  agricultural  products  is  small 
(see  table  below), 

2.  Iran  has  a  rather  varied  agriculture,  60  percent  of  its  agricultural 
income  coning  from  plant  products  and  40  percent  from  animal  products.  Grain 
is  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  the  principal 
kinds  of  livestock.    Large  estates,  only  partly  worked  by  landless  labor, 

are  common  in  the  country.    Agricultural  methods  employed  are  primitive. 

3*  The  Iranian  government  exercises  monopoly  or  near  monopoly  control 
over  tobacco,  opium,  tea,  sugar  and  silk  cocoons.    It  collects  a  portion 
of  each  year's  wheat  crop,  at  a.  fixed  price,  from  the  surplus  growing  areas 
to  guarantee  the  bread  supply  of  urban,  centers,  the  amy,  and  some  of  the 
rural  areas  that  are  deficit  wheat  producers.    One  of  the  governnent's 
biggest  problems  in  building  up  a  food  surplus  as  an  insurance  against  crop 
failure  or  other  national  disaster  is  inadequate  transportation  and  storage. 
In  1952,  a  few  areas  of  the  country  were  badly  hit  by  drought,  and  the 
governiiEnt  had  to  distribute  seed  wheat  in  those  areas.    Cotton  production 
is  encouraged  by  providing  improved  seed  and  cash  advances  for  operating 
expenses  to  producers  who  sign  contracts  with  the  government  cotton  company, 

4.  High  tariffs  -  as  much  as  100  percent  in  the  case  of  tea  -  are 
imposed  on  Iranian  imports,  for  both  revenue  and  protective  purposes.  The 
government  also  maintains  strict  quantitative  controls  over  foreign  trade, 
by  way  of  a  licensing  system,  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  balance  of 
payments  which  has  been  a  very  critical  problem  ever  since  nationalization 
of  the  British  oil  concession  in  1951  cut  off  the  government *s  large 
yearly  oil  revenues.    Differential  exchange  rates  are  also  used  to  control 
foreign  trade .    Special  promotion  measures  have  been  taken  recently.  A 
lav/  of  December  21,  1952,  exempts  all  goods  destined  for  export  from 
internal  taxes,  and  grants  a  two-year  income  tax  exemption  for  enterprises 
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engaged  in  the  export  trade.    Machinery  and  equipment  needed  for  the 
preparation  of  goods  for  export  are  exempt  fron  payment  °f  customs  duties. 
Foreign  merchants  residing  in  Iran,  who  have  been  prohibited  fron  engaging 
in  the  import  trade, -are  now  being  issued  import  licenses. 


United  States-Iranian  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 
U.S.  exports  •'•     U.S.  imports 


Animals,  edible 

.18 

Wool 

5.0 

Dairy  products 

,07 

Opium 

2.7 

Other  animal  products 

,09 

Nuts 

2c2 

Other 

.10 

Sausage  casings 

2.2 

Total 

M 

Other 

2.1 

Total 

U*2 

•  ISRAEL 

1,  Israel  is  the  most  recently-formed  state  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
has  been  suffering  from  growing  pains  since  its  inception  in  May  194-8,  A 
largely  underdeveloped  agricultural  county,  Israel's  original  population 
of  894,000  persons  had  been  increased  through  the  immigration  of ,700,000 
new  Jewish  refugees  by  January  1952,  of  whom  174,000,  or  11  percent,  entered 
the  country  in  1951#    Domestic  agriculture  at  present  can  supply  only  about 
half  the  restricted  food  requirements  of  this  population.    "Wheat,  sugar, 
fats  and  oils,  and  meat  and  fish  products  are > the  principal  imports.  The 
only  agricultural  export  of  any  importance  is  citrus  fruit  and  fruit  products 
which  accounted  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  country's  total  exports  in 
1951*    A  relatively  small  part  of  Israel's  agricultural  imports  came  from 
the  United  States  which  took  negligible  quantities  of  Israel's  agricultural 
exports  (see  table  below), 

2,  The  large  and  rapid  increase  in  population  has  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  embark  on  a  dramatic  long-term  development  of  its  agricultural 
resources.    Of  Israel's  total  area  of  4»6  million  acres,  only  1,7.  million, 
or  37  percent,  are  considered  arable;  about  49  percent  of  the  latter  is 
actually  cultivated  at  the  present  time,  and  only  about  one -tenth  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  now  under  irrigation.    Since  the  foundation  of  Israel, 
263  new  agricultural  settlements  have  been  established  to  help  absorb  the 
large  ..number  of  immigrants.    Some  of  the  land  is  worked  in  common  but  the 
largest  part  is  operated  on  an  individual  basis ,    Modern  agricultural 
methods  are  being  increasingly  employed. 

3,  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  and  political  problems 
facing  the  new  state,  the  government  has  had  to  conduct,  or  closely  supervise, 
most  of  the  economic  activities  of  the  country.    In^he  field  of  food  and 
agriculture,  this  has  meant  strict  rationing  and  price  control  of  most 
important  agricultural  products.    Agricultural  production  is  encouraged  and 
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directed  by  government  purchases  of  farm  products  at  controlled,  subsidized 
prices,  and  by  subsidization  of  citrus  fruit  exports.    Recently  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  decontrolled  and  price  increases  were,  permitted  for  many 
controlled  items.    This  led  to  a  sharp  rise  of  nearly  50  percent  in  the 
food  price  index.   . . 

4.  Imports  are  regulated  through  licenses  and  foreign  exchange  controls, 
■with  differential  exchange  rates  for  certain  categories  of  imports.  Although 
the  policy  is  to  admit  only  essentials,  the  trade  deficit  is  of  staggering 
proportions,  Israel  importing  about  etghrfc  times  as' much  as  it  exports. 
Foreign  grants  and  loans  have  covered  the  deficit  thus  far.    They  will  be 
needed  for  years  to  cone. 


United  States-Israel  trade  in  agricultural  products,  1952 

Million  dollars 
U.S.  exports  U.S.  imports 


Grains  and  preparations 

17  #4 

Fruit  and  preparations 

.07 

Fats  and  oils 

4.6 

Wine 

.06 

Dairy:  products 

3.4 

Animal  products 

.04 

Cotton 

1.9 

Other 

«04 

Other 

3.0 

Total 

.21 

Total 

30.3 

THE  SOVIET  UNION 
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1.  The  Soviet  Union  is  one  ox  the  world's  important,  though  erratic 
exporters  ox  grain,  especially  wheat,  and,  therefore,  a  competitor  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  market.    It  is  about  self -sufficient  in  most  other 
foods ;  at  the  low  consumption  levels  maintained,  but  it  imports  sizable 
quantities  of  sugar,  wool,  cotton,  and  rubber,  partly  for  re-export.  Soviet 
sales  of  farm  products  to  the  Unit-ed  States  totaled  $3^,000,000  in  ±952,  and 
United  States  agricultural  exports-  to  the  Soviet  Union  less  than  $3^000. 

2.  Grains,  including  grain  legumes,  accounted  for  70  percent  of  total 
crop  acreage'  in  1950.    This  proportion  is  lower  than  in  previous  years,  for 
the  government  has  been  promoting  diversification  of  agriculture  with  some 
success.    Practically  all  of  the  farmland  is  in  the  hands  of  state -controlled 
collectives  or  state-owned  farms,  peasants  on  collectives  being  allowed  to  am. 
only  small  kitchen  garden  plots.    Efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  and 
modernize  farm  methods,  but  in  general  Soviet ' collectivist  agriculture  has 
proved  much  more  efficient  in  supplying  the  state  with  cheap  farm  products 
than  in  raising  farm  efficiency  and  productivity  or  the  standard  of  living. 

3.  The  central  objectives  of  Soviet  agricultural  policy  have  been: 
•first,  to  bring  and  maintain  Russian  peasant  agriculture  within  the  scope  of 
.Soviet  collectivist  planned  economy  and  controlj  and  second,  to  increase  the 
production  of  food,  feed  and  fibers  '  by  large-scale  methods,  especially  for 
"the  needs  of  the  state  at  a  low  cost  to  the  latter,  thus  facilitating  the 
■ambitious  program  of  lopsided  industrialization  under  the  five-year  plans. 
Ruthless  collectivization,  mechanization  and,  more  recently,  electrification 
'and  improved  farm  practices,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  otner,  compulsory 
deliveries  of  farm  products  at  low  fixed  prices  (occasionally  raised  when  the 
government  strongly  desires  to  increase  production,  for  instance  of  cotton) 
and  controlled  distribution  of  fertilizer,  improved  seed  and  consumer 
manufactured  goods,  are,  broadly  sneaking,  the  methods  by  which  the  Soviet 
government  seeks  to  attain  these  objectives. 


Not  only  as  regards  state  farms  but  also  with  respect  to  collective 
peasant  agriculture  the  government  has  in  practice  assumed  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  management.    In  the  distribution  of  the  collective  farm 
output,  the  peasants  are  residual  claimants,  resembling  in  this  respect  to 
some  extent  the  common  stockholders  of  a  business  corporation.  Similarly, 
the  government's  position  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  bondholder,  reenforced 
by  wide  powers  of"  control.    Compulsory  deliveries  to  the  state,  at  low  fixed 
prices,  of  specified  quotas  of  farm  products,  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
land  area  of  a  farm,  are  regarded  in  the  often-quoted  words  of  Stalin  as  the 
"first  commandment"  of  the  collective  farmers. 

4-.    The  disposal  of  the  procured  farm  products  between  domestic  con- 
sumption needs,  stockpiling  and  export  depends  completely  on  the  decision  of 
the  Soviet  government,  which  not  only  has"  a  monopoly  of  all  foreign  trade  but 
controls  the  great  bulk  of  internal  retail  trade.    While  the  Soviet  government 
has  shown  itself  to  be  a  hard  bargainer  in  foreign  trade  deals,  its  operations 
are  not  always  dominated  by  commercial  motives.,  political  considerations 
play  an  important  part  in  its  foreign  trade  operations  and  have  priority  over 
domestic  needs  when  this  is  deemed  important  by  the  government.  Soviet 
exports  do  not  necessarily  represent  genuine  suroluses  as  the  tern  is  under- 
stood in  the  United  States,    iixports  of  foodstuffs  may,  and  in  the  past  did, 
take  place  despite  the  existence  of  serious  shortages  within  the  country. 
Conversely,  absence  of  exports  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  are  no 
surplus  stocks  available. 
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THE  IRON  CURTAIN  COUNTRIES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE 


1.  The  area  covered  by  present-day  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania j  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Germany,  produced  important  food  surpluses 
before  the  war,  but  exports  in  the  postwar  period,  at  least  to  the  west,  have 
been  only  a  fraction  of  their  former  size.    Agricultural  trade  with  the 
United  States  is  of  very  minor  proportions  (see  table  below). 

2.  Agriculture  in  Eastern  Europe  is  generally  of  a  diversified  type,  but 
much  less  intensive  than  in  Western  Europe,    It  is  now  in  the  process  of  being 
socialized.    Partly  because  of  the  disruptive  effect  of  socialization  and 
partly  because  of  the  disproportionate  emphasis  on  industrialization,  farm 
output  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  domestic  demand.    In  the 

■wake  of  industrialization,  some  progress  is  being  made  in  the  modernization 
of  farm  techniques  in  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  yet  in  the  area  as  a  whole, 
methods  of  production  remain  backward. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  on  socialist  lines 
has  resulted  in  replacement  of  the  former  market  economies  by  a  system  of 
compulsory  deliveries  to  the  State,  and  officially  determined  allocation  of 
materials  to  the  agricultural  producer.    Farm  prices  and  consumer  prices  are 
consequently  fixed.    The  farm  price  system  usually  involves  very  low  prices 
for  compulsory  sales  of  farm  products,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
marketings,  and  much  higher  prices  for  non-compulsory  sales  on  partly- 
controlled  so-called  "free"  markets.    There  is  discrimination  both  in  prices 
paid  to  farmers  and  in  those  charged  to  farmers  for  equipment  and  materials. 
Owners  of  medium-sized  farms  receive  lower  prices  for  their  produce  than  small 
producers  who,  in  turn,  receive  less  than  collectives.  Conversely, 
collectives  pay  least  for  supplies,  small  producers  more,  and  medium-sized 
farmers  most.    A  multiple  price  system  for  farm  products  on  the    retail  level 
has    led  to  a  very  inefficient  system  of  food  distribution  and  perpetual 
shortages, 

4«  Foreign  trade  is  state-monopolized,  and  trade  relations  are  wholly 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  State.    Import  and  export  prices  may  have  no 
relation  to  costs.    Tariffs  are  without  any  significance,  and  trade  practices 
are  wholly  different  from  those  customary  in  the  Western  world.    The  United 
States  has  abrogated  its  treaties  of  trade  with  countries  in  this  area. 

United  States»Iro&  Certain  Europe  1/  $to.&6  and  agricultural  products,  1952 


Million  dollars 


U.S.  exports 


U.S.  imports 


Tobacco 


.5 


ifeat  products 
Feathers  and  bristles 
Clover  and  vetch  seed 
Hides  and  skins 
Spices 

Poppy  and  sunflower  seed 

Rose  oil 

Other 


7.3 
3.3 
.6 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.2 


Total 


A 


Total 


13 .0. 


T/    Excluding  fJSS®. 


